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FIELD-MARSHALS HESS AND WIMPFFEN. 

The accompanying portraits of two of the most 
distinguished officers in the Austrian service, our 
readers may rely upon as genuine and authentic. 
They are engraved from good photographs re- 
cently taken. The figure directly facing us is 
Hess, with his comrade Wimpffen standing be- 
side him. Marshal Hess is an old soldier, and 
has met with his share of triumphs and reverses. 
Born at Vienna in 1788, he commenced the ca- 
reer of arms as an ensign in 1805 He had pre- 
viously distinguished himself at college by his 
attainments in the exact sciences, and in the field 
he was called upon for an immediate application 
of them, having been attached to the service of 
the head-quarters staff, soon after he joined the 
line; and his conduct on the terrible field of 
Wagram proved his bravery equal to his intelli- 
gence. He had the misfortune to see the day 
result disastrously for the house of Hapsburg, so 
that his first and last services have been against 
the same foe, France, and with the same result, 
defeat to Austria. During the military opera- 
tions which preceded the downfall of Napoleon, 
he was constantly on duty, and wherever em- 
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ployed distinguished himself. At Dresden and 
Leipsic, his skill, intrepidity and coolness were 
conspicuous, and were rewarded by rapid promo- 
tion. In 1830 he was a colonel in the army of 
Italy, but it was not till the long period of Euro- 
pean peace was shaken by the events of 1848, that 
he again had an opportunity of distinction. Pre- 
vious to that date, namely, in 1842, he had been 
created Field Marshal-Lieutenant. Every one 
knows how successfully for Austria the cam- 
paign of 1848 closed, in a triumph of the arms of 
despotism over those of liberalism. Much of 
the success of Marshal Radetzky was attributa- 
ble, as the old warrior himself acknowledged, to 
the plans and counsel of Hess. Vicenza was 
stormed and captured by the Austrians, the Pied- 
montese driven into full retreat from Custazza, 
and an armistice concluded on the 9th of August. 
Hess again sketched the remarkable campaign of 
1849, when in three days the army of Charles 
Albert was crushed and defeated, terminating 
the war, and breaking the heart of the Sardinian 
king. Radetzky, in recounting these successes, 
reported to the minister of war at Vienna: “ Be- 
fore all, I hasten to name my quarter-master-gen- 
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eral, General Von Hess. To him, I declare in 
the fullness of my heart, is due by far the great- 
er portion of the results which have been achieved 
by the imperial army during the last campaign. 
Seeing everything at a glance, always seizing the 
right opportunity, and profiting by it with celer- 
ity, always keeping an eye on the most elevated 
aim, he enjoyed my entire and boundless confi- 
dence; and with him beside me, I led the army 
to assured victory. The troops knew this, and 
were victorious.” Hess’s services were not unap- 
preciated. He received the title of baron, the 
grand cross of the order of Maria Theresa, the 
order of Leopold, and the rank of master of ord- 
nance and chief of the head-quarters staff. In 
1849 he served as ambassador to Prussia, and 
during the Crimean war was in the field for a 
time, in command of an army of observation in 
the Turkish provinces. In the late Italian war, 
he succeeded to the command after Gyulai was 
defeated at Magenta, but, as in the first campaign 
of his life, he was doomed to witness the disas- 
trous defeat of his countrymen by the French. 
He retains, however, the unbounded confidence 
of his sovereign, and has, as recent advices in- 
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form us, been placed at the head of all the 
land and sea forces of Austria in Italy. 
Francis Emits ps Wimr- 
FFEN was born at Prague, in 1797, and is de- 
scended from an illustrious Bohemian family. 
He has risen step by step through the different 
grades of promotion, till, in 1846, he was ap- 
pointed Field Marshal Lieutenant, and in that ca- 
pacity commande the 2d corps of the army of 
Italy, where he distinguished himself. With 
General Nugent, he defeated the army of the Ro- 
man Republic under Durando and Ferrara, and 
was conspicuous for his valor and promptitude 
at Vicenza and Custazza. His services were re- 
warded by the cross of the order of Maria The- 
resa. After the armistice concluded with Pied- 
mont, he was sent with his corps to suppress the 
insurrection in the States of the Church, where 
he captured Ancona, and bombarded Bologna. 
The civil and military government of Trieste, 
and of the coast of the Adriatic, was afterwards 
entrusted to him. In 1854 he was appointed 
Field-Marshal, with the command of the first 
corps of the Austrian army in Italy, where he 
went through the recent disastrous campaign. — 
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A WEDDING TRIP TO THE MOON. 


BY WILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE. 


Amonc the other follies of my youth, I was a 
good deal addicted to what is called being ro- 
mantic. I had beau ideals of all sorts—beau- 
idealic men, women, children, horses, dogs, 
houses, everything. Only one of these did I 
ever meet with outside of my romantic dreams, 
namely, my beau idealic man. A lady’s beau 
ideal of a man is, in most cases, I suspect, an 
ideal beau. But mine was a very different sort 
of thing. His name was Alden Adderley, and 
he was my “chum ” and classmate in college. 

Adderley had not what would generally be 
called a very handsome face, but he had a very 
striking one. It was dark to swarthiness, and 
had such an expression as one might fancy in 
one of the Hebrew princes of the Old Testa- 
ment days. I have often heard of “flashing ” 
eyes, but I never saw any but his, and their 
flashes were such as to make you believe that 
you might light a candle by them. His figure 
was handsome; nobody ever disputed that. I 
have heard distinguished artists say that no An- 
tinous or Apollo Belvidere could surpass it. 

To this remarkable-looking South nature had 
been as prodigal of mental as of physical endow- 
ments. If he had chosen to exert himself, I do 
honestly believe that the “ admirable Crichton ” 
would have been a fool to him. Indeed, I never 
believed in that historical personage at all till 
Isaw Adderley. But there was a strange per- 
versity about my chum which caused him to dis- 
dain the loftiest prizes as soon as he assured him- 
self that they were within his reach. The fact 
is, in this, as in almost everything else, he was 
an oddity—eccentric to the nec plus ultra of 
eccentricity. 

With all his tranecendent abilities, this strange 
being did not by any means take such a rank in 
college as his friends confidently anticipated. He 
never stood at the head of his class. And no 
wonder. College faculties, in general, do not 
particularly fancy such tremendously erratic 
geniuses. The fact is, Adderley was more than 
once formally and officially censured, and in one 
instance threatened with expulsion—not for any 
moral delinquency, but for disobedience and 
“contempt of court.” He was never a favorite. 

He often studied intensely ; but just as often 
was intensely idle—idle, that is with reference to 
collegiate exercises; his restlessly active mind 
could never indulge in absolute sloth. If one of 
the studies of the college course happened to 
pease him, he plunged into it with an energy 
and avidity almost frightful to behold, and soon 
acquired such a mastery of it as to excite not 
only the astonishment, but in some cases the en- 
vy also, of the learned professors. On the con- 
trary, if the study was one that he did not like, 
no law of the institution, no command of the 
faculty, could induce him to touch it, or to an- 
swer one word about it at the examinations. 

Pursuing such a course as this, it is not to be 
wondered at that Alden Adderley did not take 
a very high position upon the nicely adjusted but 
somewhat pedantically graduated scholastic scale. 
The truth is, he was altogether unsuited to a col- 
lege life. Neither the lectures of the professors 
nor the competition of his fellows was of any 
use tohim. He was an exception to ali rules— 
ahuman comet, travelling in an orbit of more 
than hyberbolical eccentricity ; and one of those 
blazing mysteries could have been as easily 
checked or directed by human agency as my 
queer classmate, Alden Adderley. 

His physical abilities were perhaps no less ex- 
traordinary than his mental ones ; and he cer- 
tainly strained and abused them less, though he 
probably exercised them more. His compact, 
faultless figure more than redeemed the promise 
it gave of an almost superhuman degree of 
strength and activity. Nature, in the first place, 
had been exceedingly bountiful to him in this 
respect, and then he had improved her gifts to 
the very utmost. Unremitting bodily exercise 
was the only thing in which he was perfectly reg- 
ular and methodical. It seemed to be an indis- 
pensable want of his nature. 

Foils, boxing gloves and all the other para- 
phernalia of the athlete were prominent objects 
vamong the furniture of our sitting-room; and 
indeed I was the only one of the students who 
could—or at least would—give him anything 
like an opportunity for satisfactory practice 
One playful tap of his padded glove would 
knock most men to the uttermost corner of a 


modera‘e sized apartment. I was more heavily 
built, it is true, than most of my companions ; 
but my superiority did not arise from this cause ; 
it was owing to the constant practice, the cease- 
less exercise which Adderley’s fariously gladia- 
torial tastes imposed upon me. 

The reminiscences of my chuin’s eccentric ex- 
ploits would furnish forth a whole volume of 
anecdotes ; but a very few such will suffice for 
my purpose—the illustration of the extraordinary 
character of the individual who is the most 
prominent object which this little history has to 
deal with. 

It was in our Freshman year, and not long 
after I began to room with him, that, returning 
from forenoon recitation in mathematics, I found 
him seated in a chair, in the middle of the floor, 
With an orange poised upon the top of his head, 
and making certain ludicrous gestures, with a 
solemnly earnest countenance, which called forth 
from me an abrupt expression of unqualified 
astonishment : 

“ Why, Adderley,” shouted J, “in the name 
of all that is foolish and farcical, what are you 
doing ?” 

“Don’t bother,” replied the gesticulator, ap- 
parently most deeply absorbed in something, but 
for the life and soul of me I could not tell what ; 
“don’t bother; stand in the bedroom door; 
there, that’s it.” And, without paying any 
farther attention to me, he went on with his mo- 
tions, dodging his head, first to the right, then to 
the left, then up a little, then down a little, and 
then sideways egain. 

“ What the mischief are you about, Alden *” 
I asked, a second time. 

He made no answer, but went on “ bobbing 
round” as before. I repeated the question, with 
still stronger emphasis. 

“ Don’t bother,” repeated Adderley, somewhat 
impatiently, and still going on with his gesticu- 
lations, but rather more slowly and less violently. 

Seeing that it was in vain to expect any en- 
lightenment from him, I bethought me of fol- 
lowing the direction of his eye. It was fixed 
upon asmall pocket pistol which he had placed 
at the other end of the room, with the muzzle 
pointed directly towards his head. An excla- 
mation of astonishment burst from my lips, and 
simultaneous with it came the report of the 
pistol. Atthe same instant the orange on Ad- 
derly’s head was shattered into fragments by a 
bullet from its barrel. 

“That orange was too large by half,” mut- 
tered Alden, as he coolly examined the bits 
which lay upon the floor. “I will try a smaller 
one, or else a lemon.” 

“Alden Adderley,” exclaimed I, “I do be- 
lieve your brain-pan is cracked somewhere.” 

“No, it isn’t,” replied he, “ but it might have 
been—you bothered me 80.” 

I now saw that he held in his hand a long 
string, one end of which was fastened to the 
hair-trigger of the pistol, having been previously 
carried round a pulley, so as to enable him to 
perform the dangerous feat of shooting an orange 
from his own head, he being at one end of the 
room and the pistol at the other. Many mad 
pranks of this sort was he guilty of, and it was 
a great wonder that he did not lose his life in 
some of them. His iron nerve and almost mi- 
raculous dexterity, however, bore him scatheless 
through them all. It was a marked peculiarity 
of this singular being that he took no pleasure 
whatever in exhibiting these extraordinary feats 
to others. On the contrary, they were always 
performed in the strictest privacy, being never 
witnessed, even by myself, unless by accident. 

To this last remark there was pcrhaps one ex- 
ception, in an incident, the memory of which has 
been handed down, by college tradition, in its 
minutest particulars, from that day to this. As 
is the case in most institutions of the sort, there 
had been, “from time to memorial,” as our old 
janitor used to say, a bitter feud between the stu- 
dents of the college and the young men of the 
town, particularly the apprentices, journeymen, 
mechanics, etc. College students are but too 
apt to make themselves ridiculous by assuming 
airs of superiority over working-men, a species 
of assumption of which the said working-men 
are by no means tolerant. 

The bully of the town party was a gigantic 
blacksmith, named Gummerton Byell, and fa- 
miliarly and indeed universally styled “Gum- 
Bile.” He was a tremendous mass of bone and 
muscle, somewhat clumsily put together, six feet 
two inches in height, with shoulders like great, 
crooked stone buttresses, and a fist like one of 
his own sledge hammers. In fact, he was the 


most perfect embodiment of brute strength I 
ever saw; and, unlike most giants, his ill-temper 
was as well developed as his strength. 

One evening a considerable number of the stu- 
dents being gathered together at the college 
cricket-ground, the blacksmith, having received 
some real or fancied insult, stalked up to the 
spot, in company with some half dozen of his 
companions, and challenged the best man of the 
party to fight him. I was not present myself, 
but I had my information from an eye-witness. 
There were some brave young fellows upon the 
students’ side, but the oldest of them were mere 
striplings, not more than half the size and 
strength of the challenger. 

Lashing himself into a fury by his own vocif- 
eration, the latter strode to and fro, smacking his 
enormous fist into his left hand, and filling the 
air with the most impious oaths and blasphemies. 
Several of the youths, being goaded beyond en- 
durance by this spectacle, were anxious to ac- 
cept the fellow’s challenge, though they knew 


‘that a terrible defeat was inevitable. Fortunately, 


however, their friends succeeded in preventing 
them, though not without the use of actual force 
in some instances. At this juncture, some one 
called out : 

“Where is Adderley ¢ 
ground a little while ago ?” 

“There he is,” cried another, “lying under 
that mulberry tree, with a book in his fist.” 

A number of the youngsters instantly started 
for the tree, and after a good deal of persuasion 
succeeded in bringing Adderley to the spot. 
Most of them were greatly elated when they saw 
him, for they knew that if there was any one 
about the institution who was a match for the 
bully, it was he. Those who knew him best, 
however, were not very sanguine, for they knew 
him to be the most uncertain of all human be- 
ings. What he would or would not do, in a 
given contingency, no one but a prophet could 
tell. 

The knowing ones, therefore, were not disap- 
pointed, when Adderley, instead of “tackling” 
the bully, stretched himself at full length upon 
the grass, looking straight up into the sky, and, 
to all appearance, paying no more attention to 
the boasting blacksmith than to the grasshoppers 
which chirped around him. 

“ Ha!” roared the giant, “‘is that your fightin’ 
man? Is that your body-bruiser? Is that your 
game-cock—that delikit, lady-fingered bantam ? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! Why,” continued the fellow, 
with a horrible oath, “‘I could chaw him up for 
terbacker, and make but a single chaw of him at 
that, and I'll do it, too,” he added, with another 
imprecation, walking up to Adderley and shak- 
ing his fist within an inch or two of his face. 

“Why, that fellow is a coward, after all,” 
whispered a Freshman to my informant. 

“A coward? Adderley a coward? Then 
was Hannibal a dastard, and Julius Casar the 
arrantest poltroon that ever drew breath. No, 
no, he is no coward, but he is just the queerest 
specimen of humanity ever born of woman. If 
he thought proper to punish that fellow, he would 
do it just as easily as you would crash the tiniest 
insect.” 

“Why the mischief then doesn’t he think it 
proper?” said the Freshman, with querulous 
impatience. 

“ Ask him.” 

“Well, that mightn’t be safe, and wouldn’t 
be altogether courteous. But why not persuade 
him to do it?” 

“You might just as well talk of persuading 
that sun yonder not to set. But, hark! what's 
the matter now ?” 

They saw a movement at one extremity of the 
crowd, and heard the voice of a crying child. A 
bright-eyed, curly-headed little fellow, a son of 
one of the professors, had, in company with an 
elder brother, been looking at the cricket-players, 
and afterwards at the bully blacksmith. As the 
latter paced to and fro, in front of the students, 
the child laughed at one of his uncouth grim- 
aces. Blinded by rage, the fellow strode up to 
him, and hit him, with his open hand, so vio- 
lent a blow that it felled him to the earth, and of 
course made him cry out. 

This incident occurred at some distance from 
the spot where Adderley was lying, but he saw 
it all. As if moved by steel springs instead of 
muscles, he bounded to his feet and-hurled him- 
self like a thunderbolt upon the unsuspecting 
bully, and before any one had time to discover 
what was taking place, the Cyclops lay prostrate 
beside the little boy. bellowing like a mad bull, 
he rose again and rushed at the student, but be- 
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fore he could even raise his ponderous fist, Ad- 
derley planted another blow apon his temple, and 
he fell heavily to the earth again. Again he 
scrambled up and ran madly at his opponent, 
but only to fall again, as before. 

As Adderley dropped his huge assailant for 
the third time, he said, as calmly as if he was 
talking about the weather: ‘‘ You seem to be re- 
markably fond of being knocked down.” 

But “Gum-Bile” was not yet satisfied. The 
real state of the case had not penetrated his 
thick skull. He appeared to think these repeated 
prostrations were somehow accidental. He could 
not believe that Adderley was really his master. 
Seeing him approach a fourth time the latter 
said: “This may be very amusing to you, but 
I don’t like it. You had better clear out while 
you have a whole skin, for if you attack me 
again I will beat you toa mummy. I give you 
fair warning ” 

“ Gum-Bile ” was impervious to any argument 
except the argumentum baculinum. Frothing at 
the mouth, and roaring like a wild beast, he 
came on as before. With a panther-like spring, 
Adderley avoided his fist, and before he could 
recover himself had his own left arm about 
his neck ; then, with an adroit trip and a twist, 
he brought him to his knees. The bully’s head 
was now fairly “in chancery,” and Adderley, 
exerting his immense strength, kept it there. I 
know something of the qualities of my chum’s 
“ mauleys,” and I can readily believe that ‘‘ Gum- 
Bile’s ” own mother would not have known him 
three minutes after his punisher commenced 
operations. Just as he was beginning to roar 
out lustily for mercy, there passed along the 
road, within a few feet of them, a water-tight 
cart, filled with liquid manure of the very filthi- 
est description. Quick as thought, Adderley 
seized the bellowing bully by the nape of the 
neck and the seat of his stout, coarse trowsers, 
and tossed him over the fence into the cart, 
where he immediately sunk and disappeared in 
the liquid abomination. From that day forth, 
“ Gum-Bile ” was never heard of more about the 
college, and he certainly became a quieter if not 
a better man. 

My chum did not remain at college long 
enough to take his diploma, and for a very good 
reason—because they would not let him. I 
doubt very much, however, whether he would 
have taken a degree if it had been in his power, 
for he held all college honors in sovereign con- 
tempt. He was not exactly expelled, but left, 
voluntarily, in the last term of his senior year, 
under the following circumstances : 


There was a menagerie and circus exhibition 

in town, and “everybody and his wife” were 
there, including, of course, Alden Adderley and 
the reader’s humble servant. Adderley had 
with him a little boy, the same bright little fellow 
in whose behalf he had punished the bully black- 
smith. In close proximity to our little party 
was & young city gentleman, patronizing the lit- 
tle college town in general and theshowmen and 
their animals in particular. His chief peculiarity 
was a “‘bran-new ” hat, of a remarkably shiny, 
brilliant appearance, a perfect miracle of new- 
ness. This resplendent hat was evidently the 
one grand object of its owner’s affections—“ his 
darling and his pride.” Never, in all my experi- 
ence, have I seen a mere stove-pipey head-cover- 
ing so proudly exhibited, and so feted and ca- 
ressed. 
My chum’s temper was not a very long-suffer- 
ing one towards vanity and stupidity combined, 
and I saw that this hat-worshipping popinjay 
was beginning to chafe him. I therefore man- 
aged to turn his attention in another direction. 
As ill-luck would have it, however, when “ the 
world-renowned pony Animalcule” began his 
“astounding performances,” the hat and its 
owner made their appearance directly in front of 
us, so as entirely to obstruct our view of what 
was going on. To Adderley and myself this 
was a matter of but little moment, but to the 
boy, whom he held in his arms, and who was in 
a paroxysm of anxiety to see the fun, it was a 
great disappointment. 

“Sir,” said Alden, tapping the shoulder of 
the young gentleman of the glossy head-piece, 
“will you be kind enough to remove your hat? 
It prevents the child from seeing the pony.” 

The fellow looked round with an impudent 
stare, but made no reply. Nor did he remove 
his hat; but, on the contrary, with a defiant air, 
elevated it to the ultimate altitude of his conse- 
quential pericranium, and then gave it a thump 
with his fingers to steady it. 

“I humbly beg your hat’s pardon, sir,” said 
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Adderley, “but I must really insist upon its 
coming off.” . 

This time the youngster paid no attention 
whatever to what was said to him. Adderley 
waited about two minutes, and then, with a 
sweep of his right arm, sent the hat flying across 
the tent. The owner of the outraged beaver 
said nothing, but sent a most furious scowl be- 
hind him as he started off in pursuit of the high- 
ly prized property. 

Some ten or fifteen minutes later, a young na- 
val officer made his appearance, bearing a bom- 
bastically worded challenge from Mr. Silverton 
Smith, for such, it appeared, was the name of 
the hero of the hat. Greatly to my surprise, it 
was accepted on the spot. The meeting was to 
take place the next morning, at sunrise, about 
two miles out of town, and the sailor-man was 
referred to me for the settlement of the necessary 
preliminaries. 

“You don’t mean to puta bullet in that fel- 
low’s head, do you?” said I, as soon as the 
young officer had taken leave of us. 

“No, no,” replied Adderley, ‘“ that would be a 
poor revenge. I mean todo something far more 
terrible—I shall put a bullet in his hat.” 

It was not until the affair had gone thus far 
that Alden remembered that my position as his 
second might get me into trouble with the college 
authorities. The moment he did so, he begged 
that I would withdraw and allow him to choose 
another second ; but I was determined to see the 
end of the affair, happen what might, and I did 
60. 

When the hat and its wearer reached the 
ground the next morning, the brilliancy of the 
former contrasted unfavorably with the exces- 
sive dullness of the latter. His consequential 
swagger was no more, and his self-satisfied smirk 
had given place to a wan, anxious look, pitiable 
to behold. Some one had evidently told him of 
Adderley’s wondertul dexterity in the use of pis- 
tols, the weapon fixed upon, and it was abun- 
dantly manifest that he would never have ap- 
peared at the rendezvous without the agency of 
his much-mortified second. His face was pale to 
blueness, and his teeth chattered audibly in his 
trembling jaws. 

The ground was measured, the combatants 
wore placed, and I was just about to give the 
word to fire, when Mr. Silverton Smith bolted— 
ran away—with all the speed his long legs and 
his terrible fright could command. He had 
made but half a dozen strides or so, when Ad- 
derley, with a contemptuous smile, levelled his 
pistol and fired. The fellow dropped, instanta- 
neously, like a slaughtered bullock, and lay per- 
fectly motionless. 

“Good Heavens! you have killed him!” ex- 
claimed the young officer. 

“No, sir,” replied Alden, “I have done just 
the very thing I came here for. I have spoiled 
his new hat !” 

And so he had. The second ran to him, raised 
him up, and found that the entire damage was 
a bullet-hole through the centre of that darling 
hat, though his terror struck imagination had led 
him to believe that his head was perforated. 
When fully satisfied of the truth, he raised the 
well- beloved chapeau from the ground, gazed rue- 
fully at the hole, and rolling his eyes up piteous- 
ly, exclaimed: “It couldn’t be mended, could 
it?” 


As I have already stated, the duelling exploit 
terminated Alden Adderley’s connection with 
‘the college. He had one staunch friend in the 
faculty, the father of the above mentioned little 
boy ; but duelling was a most serious offence, and 
would hardly have been overlooked in this case. 
At all events, Adderley, who did not value a di- 
ploma to the amount of a single sixpence, re- 
solved to anticipate the probable decision of his 
judges, and left the institution without waiting 
for atrial. I was severely censured for my own 
share in the business, but I managed to rub 
through and get my “ sheepskin.” 

Four years rolled rapidly away, during which 
Isaw nothing of Adderley. 1 heard from hitn 
occasionally, however, and of him and his mad 
pranks I heard enough to fill a volume. I think 
it highly improbable that there was one man 
alive during those four years whose existence 
was so literally crowded with incident and ad- 
venture. He had been in every quarter of the 
globe, and had everywhere kept the faces of 
men agape with astonishment. Some of these 
extraordinary doings were recorded in the jour- 
nals of the time; but, from his excessive aver- 
sion to even the semblance of display, it resulted 


that very few of them were ever heard of out of 
the immediate region in which they occurreg. 
Thrice in the space of time I have mentioned 
was my old chum reported to be dead, and in 
each instance his escape from destruction was but 
by a hair’s breadth. 

On one of these occasions he was hunting, far 
in the interior of Southern Africa, before Gordon 
Cumming or any other white man had ever been 
there. From the branch of a tree he leaped 
upon the shoulders of an infuriated rhinoceros, 
and kept his seat for a long time, in spite of the 
animal’s frantic efforts to dislodge him. It was 
his purpose to despatch the beast by plunging a 
long, slender stiletto into his spinal marrow. Un- 
fortunately, however, it struck a bone and broke, 
and its only effect upon his savage steed was to 
render him still more furious. At last, finding 
it impossible to get rid of his burden in any 
other way, the monster tumbled down and rolled 
over on his rider. Both of Adderley’s legs were 
broken, and the rhinoceros no doubt left him for 
dead, giving him a finishing stroke, as he sup- 
posed, by rolling him down a steep bank into a 
river. 

When the daring rider came to his senses, he 
found himself stretched out upon the bank at the 
distance of two or three miles from the spot 
where the animal left him. He had floated down 
with the current, until he was seen and fished out 
by some savage Bechuanas, who eventually car- 
ried him off. His companions supposed him 
to be dead, and believed that his body had been 
carried down the river where it would never be 
heard of again. 

His friends at the cape all believed him to be 
no more; but in less than two months he was 
heard of again among the wild elephants and 
lions, perilling his life every day by dare-devil 
feats almost too incredible to be recorded. At 
last he disappeared again, and what then became 
of him I do not even know to this day. 

The next thing I heard of my eccentric friend 
was that he was fighting like a madman in Al- 
geria ; not for the French, as any one else would 
have done, but for the scattered remnant of the 
followers of Abd-el-Kader. Here, unassisted and 
alone, he entered and captured a French fort, 
disguised as one of their own officers, and un- 
suspected, from the mere fact of his being ap- 
parently a European. The garrison, to be sure, 
was asmall one, but he had secured all their 
arms and made them believe that there was a 
whole army behind him, when, after he had 
hauled down their flag, he was unfortunately 
overpowered and taken by six or seven men, 
whom he had overlooked, they having been 
asleep in an unused casemate. 

Having entered the fort in disguise, and made 
a complete examination of it, and being after- 
wards captured in an assumed character, he was 
sentenced to be hanged as a spy, and for several 
months was believed to be dead. It seems, how- 
ever, that a gallant French officer risked his own 
life to save his, by conniving at his escape. In 
order that he might not compromise his preserv- 
er, Adderley left the country with the utmost se- 
crecy, and to this day, no doubt, his death as a 
spy remains a matter of record in the archives of 
France. 

The next time this modern paladin was left for 
dead, was while he was fighting the Russians in 
Circassia. In a bloody battle, where he fought 
like a tiger for hours, by the side of Schamyl, he 
became engaged with a dozen or more Cossacks, 
and received a spear thrust in the ba¢k, which 
sent him rolling under their horses’ hoofs. 
Though very severely wounded, he managed to 
seize by the leg the horse of the fellow who 
struck him, and clung to it with desperate energy 
till he found means to draw his bowie-knife and 
hamstring the animal, so that he fell to the earth 
and his rider with him. 

The Cossack came to the ground unhurt, but 
Adderley had him by the throat almost before he 
reached it, and hanging on to him with the te- 
nacity of a bulldog, strangled him before the 
others could come to his assistance. When they 
did reach the spot, half a dozen of their long 
lances were thrust into his body, and he was left 
to all appearance acorpse. But his exhaustless 
energy and iron constitution triumphed over 
death once more. He was carried to a peasant’s 
hut, and after lingering for two months on the 
brink of the grave, during which time his friends 
all supposed him to be dead, he finally recovered ; 
and after making a night attack upou one of the 
enemy’s camps, singly and unaided, and carry- 
ing off two prisoners, he returned to the United 
States. . 


It was about six months after Adderley had 
informed me of his return, that I received a letter 
from him, containing an earnest request that I 
would be present on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, which was to take place in just five weeks 
from the date of the letter. It was a long jour- 
ney to make, for he was to be married in the far 
southwest ; but I felt a strong desire to see my 
old friend once more, and to become acquainted 
with his bride. I had just completed a course of 
medical study and taken my degree in Philadel- 
phia, so that was bound down by no ties of busi- 
ness; without much hesitation, therefore, I de- 
termined to go. 

In due time I arrived at the home of Adder- 
ley’s intended. It was about the middle of May, 
and I have rarely, if ever, looked upon a more 
exquisite picture of rural beauty than the place 
presented. The lawn, the grounds, the garden, 
were one blooming wilderness of sweet southern 
flowers, the fair mistress of the domain being by 
far the sweetest of them all. Adderley had not 
yet arrived ; but I was known to be his intimate 
friend, and every attention that hospitality could 
contrive or that kindness could bestow, was lav- 
ished upon me. 

On the morning of the wedding day he came, 
and it was a most pleasing thing to observe the 
joy which his presence shed upon the fair young 
bride. Her somewhat pensive loveliness seemed 
transfigured by a sort of holy joy, the very in- 
carnation of trustful happiness, and purity, and 
peace. 

And well might any female heart have been 
captivated by such a being as Alden Adderley 
then was, in the full bloom of his youthful man- 
hood. I have already remarked that he was the 
only one who ever came up to my beau ideal of 
manly perfection. When we were at college, I 
could never look at him without thinking of the 
heroes of antiquity, or the fabulous knights 
errant of the days of chivalry. But what was I 
to think now, when every masculine grace, every 
excellence of mind and person, which was but io 
its bud of promise then, had now become a full- 
blown flower? No reader of Shakspeare could 
have seen Alden Adderley without murmuring 
to himself : 


“ See what grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


The quotation, it is true, is so trite as to be al- 
most musty, but proper subjects for it are far 
from being common. In all my life I have seen 
but one. 7 

But it must be confessed that with this won- 
derful development of manly beauty, there was 
a corresponding development of the eccentricity 
and extravagance which had ever accompanied 
it. When I looked upon the reckless audacity 
that flashed in his splendid eyes, I trembled for 
the future of the lovely Ada, his lily-like young 
bride. His restless vivacity had the appearance 
of a perpetual intoxication, but it was merely 
the gradual, harmless effervescence of that mighty 
soul's volcanic energies. I shuddered to think 
of such an eruption of these pent-up fires as 
might possibly take place. 

The bride’s father was one of the first men in 


P the State in which he lived. There was a large 


party assembled at his house in the evening, and 
among them were some of the most brilliant as 
well as some of the wildest spirits of the rade, 
untamed southwest. The better class of these 
were just the set to appreciate a genius like his, 
and the intellectual flashes which a collision 
with such minds elicited, was sometimes fearful 
to behold. 

Some of the occurrences of that night were 
spread abroad by the public prints, but the world 
has ere this forgotten them. I will venture to 
say, however, that not one of those who listened 
to Alden Adderley that night, and witnessed the 
sparklings of wit and the flashings of eloquence 
which issued from him, like one continuous 
stream of electric corruscation, will ever forget 
the scene or the man as long as they breathe the 
breath of life. 

But I will not dwell upon that which, from the 
very nature of it, cannot to any extent be 
described. Adderley and Ada were made one ; 
and 

* So stately his form and so lovely her face, 
That never a hali such a galliard did grace.” 

I had heard of people being moved to tears by 
the mere sight of others dancing, and had ridi- 
culed the idea; but that night I had a demon- 
stration of the possibility of the thing practically 


brought home to me. Adderley and his bride, 
on that occasion, danced a little Spanish dance, 
which exhibited the “poetry of motion” in a 
guise of such exquisite beauty, dignity and 
grace, that my eyes, as well as those of others, 
actually filled with tears, in spite of most strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent them. This wonderful 
dancing, in fact, produced upon my feelings an 
intense and almost painful excitement, of that 
sort which I had sometimes experienced on be- 
holding, or even reading of, some deed of hero- 
ism, or some act of exalted magnanimity. 

I have attempted to give some idea, not of the 
dancing of this remarkable pair, but of the effect 
it produced by it upon myself and others ; but 
of their music, or at least of Adderley’s, it 
would be in vain to say anything. They sang 
and played duets for some time, and then Ad- 
derley sat down to the piano and sang and ac- 
companied his own improvisations. As I have 
already intimated, I will attempt no description 
of them. I might as well try to paint the 
thunder, or set the lightning’s flash to music. It 
was not merely beautiful—it was wildly magnif- 
icent, grand, terrible, sublime ! 

At one time these strange improvisations 
would present a musical chaos, “without form 
and void ;” then would come flashes of light and 
beauty, breaking through the gloom with all 
that intensity of contrast which the master hand 
of a musical Rembrandt alone knows how to 
generate ; and then these fitful gleams would be- 
come great bursts of light, breaking in in every 
direction, and flooding the whole landscape of 
sound, until the ear became dazzled (if I may 
use such expressions) with a splendor almost an- 
endurable! Anon, this glory would all disap- 
pear, to be merged in a strain of pathos so wildly 
sweet, a wail of anguish so inexpressibly mourn- 
ful, that you would think it the last despairing 
cry of some lost Peri, shut out from heaven’s 
gate forever ! 

But I am unwittingly attempting that which 
I had promised not to attempt, and betraying 
myself into the folly of undertaking what I have 
declared to be impossible. The fact is, I am 
loath to advance to the completion of my story. 
It includes a dark and dismal page of my life’s 
history, haunted by ghosts of joys departed, and 
friendships gone down to the silent tomb. 

It was somewhere between two and three 
o’clock when the guests who were to go went, 
and those who were to stay retired to rest. My 
dormitory was a very small room on the ground 
floor, with a single window looking upon the 
lawn. The night was warm, and I left the win- 
dow open. 

I had been in bed some time, but was not yet 
fairly asleep, when I was startled into wakeful- 
ness by a piercing shriek, uttered by a female, 
and evidently coming from some quarter outside 
of the house. To spring up and draw on a por- 
tion of my clothes was but the work of an in- 
stant. Before I could do so, however, there was 
a repetition of the shriek, still longer and louder 
than before. This time I noted the point from 
which it came, and leaping from the window, I 
ran across the lawn in that direction. The fall 
moon was shining brightly, almost in the zenith. 
While I was yet running, a succession of the 
same ear-piercing screams guided me to the ex- 
act spot whence they proceeded. It was a small 
enclosure, where, as a part of the festivities of 
the ensuing day, Adderley had had a many-col- 
ored balloon prepared, large enough to carry 
three persons, which was to ascend at an early 
hour in the morning. He had intended to go 
up in it himself, but his wife, by her earnest en- 
treaties, had induced him to abandon the idea. 
The inflation had been completed a little after 
sunset, and all prepared for starting. 

To my inexpressible astonishment, when I 
reached the spot, I saw the great globular mass 
surging to and fro, and Adderley and his bride 
seated in the car, the former being in the act of 
cutting the last of the ropes which bound it to 
the earth! At my approach, the poor girl re- 
doubled her shrieks, calling out wildly for assis- 
tance. Upon the impulse of the moment, I 
made a leap for the flying car, and barely suc- 
ceeded in catching with my right hand one of 
the ropes by which the machine had been fasten- 
ed to the ground. In another minute the buoy- 
ant apparatus was flying above the tops of the 
highest trees, with my body dangling from it by 
the sole frail support of my fingers. Concen- 
trating all my strength in the effort, I succeeded 
at length in “ swarming” up the unstable rope 
antil I fell exhausted into the car. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT | 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NELLY’S ROOM. 


BY SYBIL PARE. 


This is the room which she called her own, 
It hath rung with music and laughter gay ; 

Where hath our white-browed darling flown’ 
Why doth she tarry so long away? 


Where are the curtains her small hands swept 
Backward in many a graceful fold, 

When the June sunlight lovingly crept 
Through the low windows, a flood of gold’ 


Beautiful pictures are on the wall, 
Raphael pictures, that breathe and glow, 
Luring the soul, like an angel’s call, 
Up from the shadowy depths of woe. 


Gay-winged birds of a southern clime, 
Vases glowing with fragrant flowers. 

Weave in the flush of the summer-time, 
Pleasant dreams of her woodland bowers. 


Dainty and roft are the pillows white, 
Meet for so young and so fair a face; 

When will she nestle all warm and bright 
Down ’mid their frillings of pointed lace? 


Patiently waiting in silence now, 
Her bounding step on the oaken stair ; 
When shall we look on that pearly brow, 
And golden brown of her silken hair? 


Is it the voice of the cold dark sea, 
Breaking in sobs on the lonely shore, 
That bringeth as sad, as sad can be, 
Such dirge-like echoes of *‘ nevermore?”’ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


HIS NOISY NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Report of the Griefs of a Newly Married Couple. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

A STRANGER came to the writer’s room one 
morning (room 48, one flight, right-hand side), 
amazed him with his pale face and astonished 
him with his card; for on that dainty bit of 
pasteboard was printed the name of John Jaw- 
bone! strange name, suggestive of a celebrated 
scriptural animal. But it seemed that Mr. Jaw- 
bone was no ass, though his ears were quite 
large euough to hear well—perhaps too distinct- 
ly—cs will be seen. 

The brief colloquy which followed, resulted in 
his leaving some disjointed notes for the purpose 
of having them weaved into a narrative for the 
press. The task being subsequently finished, 
herein is submitted a detail of the recent suffer- 
ings of Mr. and Mrs. John Jawbone, a newly 
married couple, who lately took a house in one 
of the environs of New York, hoping, from the 


apparent quietude of the place, to pass their 


honeymoon in peaceful clover. But alas! 

Their dreams were disturbed—not by their 
own clashing disappointments and ill dove-tailed 
natures, as is the common case with too expect- 
ant honeymooners ; for the Jawbones coincided 
to a charm; but disturbed by the villanously 
noisy neighborhood into which they had moved, 
like a pair of innocent but incautious turtle- 
doves. But Mr. Jawbone shall speak for him- 
self—if a man can be said to speak for himself 
who speaks by proxy. And thus he is delivered : 

“When we engaged the house, we put into 
it about a thousand dollars worth of furni- 
ture, intending to entirely eclipse Adam and 
Eve. But what Maria and I suffered while we 
stayed there, may be gathered trom a list of the 
principal noiccs which harassed our souls every 
twenty-four hours. To begin: 

“Regularly, at about three o’clock in the 
morning, as many as forty or fifty enterprising 
roosters began to crow all around our neighbor- 
hood. As preceding noises had kept us awake 
till then, we despaired of slumber, being forced 
to listen. Never before had I thought it possi- 
ble for any, even of the most unprincipled squads 
ot chanticleers who delight to murder sleep, to 
utter forth such a variety of noises. Not one of 
them had a good voice; all were horrid, and 
each was worse than the others, and none had 
sense or shame enough to keep his bill shut ; and 
then there was one abominable foreigner from 
Shanghai, which would earn a good salary if 
hired to do the groaning in Richard III. When 
we first heard him, Maria was sure that some- 
body was dying by an assassin’s hand, and my 
hair got all out of curl. He groaned so long and 
so regularly, however, that Maria remarked that 
it was singular he should jbe so long a dying, 
and then I concluded it must be a rooster. What 
his hens must have suffered is beyond human 
conception ; but as the hen is not a musical bird, 
perhaps not much. 


“Rolling in agony, we invoked the light of 
day, and showered blessings on the earliest carts, 
which, nigh the edge of morning, began their 
philanthropic rounds, and dulled the dismal 
clamor. 

“ But daylight, which even to the sick brings 
some relief, brought none to us. For pedestrian 
feet and more carts rattled and shuffled with fast 
increasing harshness, the inevitable heralds of 
those loud-mouthed rural monsters, the vegeta- 
ble ‘ Hilly-oes!’ A stranger in these clamorous 
regions needs to be informed that the hilly-o is a 
peculiarly Hadean cry, which every wandering 
vegetable and fruit-monger, male or female, sets 
up at every utterance of the article thus hawked 
about the streets. In our street more than forty 
shrill hilly-oes perambulate every morning, like 
rampant wolves or crazy tigers, howling, yelling, 
screaming and shrieking the names of all man- 
ner of berries and vegetables, ending with the 
eternal hilly-o! a heaven and earth-defying and 
heart-rending assault upon the ear, which no 
guilt of man could justify, and which the com- 
stant practice of these lawless savages renders 
odiously audible fora mile. 0, hilly-o! and O, 
remorseless murderers of morning slumbers, 
would that Maria and I could consign you to 
annihilation, even at the sacrifice of the whole 
vegetable kingdom. 

Straggling hilly-oes of other descriptions usurp 
the street at intervals throughout the day, when 
the ear has somewhat recovered from its morning 
shocks, and is better able to bear them; but the 
cast-iron shout of the ragman, with his rag-pen- 
noned cart, was usually the signal for Maria and 
me to abdicate the couch which had vainly 
wooed us to repose. 

“*Rags! rags!’ roars the stentorian herald of 
dilapidated garments, as if the air had not been 
torn to rags before he came. ‘Kags! rags! 
rags!’ shouts the relentless demon, making faces 
look as wretched as the forlorn and motley shreds 
he bawls for. 

“Then ‘whang ! whang ! clang !’ comes anoth- 
er unquiet spirit, with his heavy bell, as if, with 
ingenious and persisting eraelty, he would 
slaughter the very ghost of some murdered echo, 
which was just about to rise and moan for ven- 
geance against his hateful predecessors. But 
ere that baleful bell is out of hearing, comes on, 
with straggling stride, the pudding-mouthed ven- 
der of brooms—not the tidy, sweet-voiced lass 
of old Bavarian memory, ah, no !—but a short, 
thick, plodding Hodge of a fellow, who thunders, 
mumblingly, ‘Bromps!’ as the grumbling bel- 
low of a bull might sound, half-smothered in a 
vat of lager-Mier. 


“ And now, as if all animated nature were en- 
gaged in a rivalry to see which could make the 
most and the worst noise, a waddling drove of 
silly-billed geese come vibrating along, with their 
cackle-ations as to where the daintiest bits of 
street-lunch may be found, and quarrel at every 
object which disturbs in the least their chosen 
line of march. A melancholy herd of swill-ted 
cows follow, with melancholy lowing ; a kid and 
a dog, harnessed to a boy’s cart, stop exactly op- 
posite our door, and the restive antics of the un- 
principled kid, and the reproachful yelping of the 
dog, attract a crowd of delighted children, who 
are suddenly dispersed by the clumsy and pant- 
ing passage of a big ox, harnessed by rope to a 
rudely fashioned vehicle, laden with a vaporous 
and inodorous cask of grain from a neighboring 
distillery. 

“Dogs bark, the driver shouts, children 
scream, mothers call after them, and on go the 
kid and dog, with the juvenile rabble, who leave 
place for the almost incessant procession of wa- 
ter-pails to and from the neighboring street- 
pump. The public viaducts have not yet been 
carried to that high ground, and when Maria and 
I first observed that same procession, chiefly 
composed of women and children, we imagined 
there must be a great fire near us, and wondered 
why the people did not give the alarm—as if any 
extra noise could have been distinguished in the 
general din of that dissonant locality! When 
we learned that the pump supplied something 
less than five hundred families with drinkable 
water, we felt a momentary satisfaction that we 
were not pumps ourselves, and concluded that 
we must be dwelling in a temperate neighbor- 
hood at least. 

“ But the closing day dispelled that delusion. 
For hard by there are two of the lower order of 
taverns in full blast; and from supper-time till 
past midnight the hangers-on at those places di- 
versified the noises of the vicinity with excited 
jargon and at least one fight, resulting in renewed 


clamor from men, women and dogs ; large knots 
of the tenants of the adjoining houses remaining 
conveniently at hand, seated throughout the eve- 
ning, laughing and jabbering, upon the side- 
walks. The fight was nsually postponed till 
about eleven o’clock, though sometimes, to ac- 
commodate, it began earlier, and sometimes 
there were three or four, occasionally ending with 
an arrest. 

“The weather being warm, the windows of 
the neighbors were generally open, thus affording 
a prolonged opportunity for them to become fa- 
miliar with each other’s babies’ cries. Whether 
there were more infants there than in any other 
place of the size on earth, it certainly seemed so 
to us from the variety ; though perhaps we, in 
our frantic bewilderment, attributed noises to 
them which belonged to other specimens of ani- 
mated nature. But they assuredly delighted to 
cry, and this may perhaps be owing to the influ- 
ence of the ‘spirit of the spot,’ the genius of 
turbulence which haunts the air; possibly to the 
warm weather; and undoubtedly, in part, to 
their inheriting a noisy nature from their parents, 
who are liberal patrons of the two taverns afore- 
mentioned ; and thus they had the benefit of ex- 
amples, and we of knowing the various degrees 
of their proficiency. 

“One of the parents is in reality a crazy man, 
who exults in a red flannel shirt, leather lungs, 
and a little baby. Maria, with more significance 
than elegance, denominated him the frantic bull- 
frog ; for as, according to ‘ his custom always in 
the afternoon,’ he perambulated up and down the 
sidewalk, near the tavern, he tossed his little 
offspring in the air or hugged it to his brawny 
chest, he was in the habit of uttering most enor- 
mous croaks, monosyllables, of which nobody 
could easily divine the meaning, and loud enough 
to be heard over all the other noises. 


“The bullfrog usually croaked for three or 
four hours, at short intervals, occasionally re- 
pairing to the inn to refresh his exhausting ener- 
gies. He was the most peculiar of the human 
nuisances. But over and above all the other 
plagues in the discordant calendar, that which 
annoyed Maria and me the most was a little 
black dog, which generally stayed in the house 
all day, but always came out as early as nine 
o’clock, and barked all around the neighborhood 
all night. 

“Now Maria is very fond of a good dog, and 
so am I—a thorough bred, well-behaved, sensi- 
ble dog, who stays where he belongs, and don’t 
bark for the sake of barking. But there was not 
a dog of that kind in our neighborhood, that’s 
certain. All that we saw or heard were of that 
character which predominates in metropolitan 
suburbs—a set of parti-colored, shapeless, mon- 
grel, mangy, quarrelsome, cowardly and barking 
curs that seem to catch the ill-natured and inhos- 
pitable spirit of sottish, brawling masters, and 
whose principal object seems to be to make 
the night hideous. And of all the dogs of this 
kind that ever were seen or heard by Maria and 
me, this little black dog was the most inveterate 
and detestable. 

“ He used to come out every evening, regular- 
ly, at about the time when the human bullfrog 
left off, and barked all night, or at least until the 
concert of the roosters, at three o’clock, A. M., 
had fairly begun. And such a bark! It was 
not so particularly remarkable for volume, but it 
had a harsh and piercing sharpness, a sort of 
scalding series of tones which curdled the blood, 
and went to the very marrow of his hearers. He 
knew it, too. I know he knew it. And he knew 
the very time when his power of tormenting 
could be exercised to the best advantage. Else 
why did he stay at home and keep silent all 
day, out of harm’s way, and when night set in 
scamper forth, under cover of darkness, and an- 
noy all the neighborhood within a radius of 
three squares ? 

“He was the earliest and the latest of the 
barkers—for there were many thereabouts—but 
to him I attribute all the blame, for I watched 
and timed him to a hair. Conscious that his bad 
example would infect the rest, this cunning little 
pest invariably began the evening’s entertain- 
ment, all the other dogs being still. For awhile 
they would disdain to answer. This would 
seem to enrage him. He would change his tone 
and vary his style, now high, now hoarse, now 
tremulous, now rasping, as if the venom of a 
fiend was in him, until finally he achieved his 
object. A reply, sometimes in rebuke, and 
sometimes in the form of a question, would come 
from one, two, three, and then an indefinite 
number of dogs, far and near, and in every kind 


of canine tone, until sometimes it seemed as if 
as many as a thousand dogs were engaged in 
the business—all owing to that ugly scamp of a 
little black dog. 

“ Sometimes, as if delighted, he would pause 
to listen ; but if he noticed any material cessa- 
tion, he would begin again, inevitably, to keep 
the bawl a moving. How a dog that couldn’t 
have weighed more than fifteen pounds could 
hold out so long, was a serious mystery to Maria 
and me. He always outbarked them all, and 
when they had relapsed into a tired and disgust- 
ed silence, he would leave our immediate neigh- 
borhood and trot around into the nearest street 
and bark there, in the malignant hope of waking 
up some dog who had not done his share. Maria, 
being charitably disposed, at first used to think 
that some misfortune had happened to his mas- 
ter, or that he was hungry or in pain; but ulti- 
mately her charity was exhausted, and she even 
suggested the propriety of giving him a piece of 
meat garnished with strychnine. 

“But milder counsels prevailed ; and finding 
that our health as well as our temper was suffer- 
ing severely from the multitudinous combination 
of midnight noises which deprived us of our 
needful slumber, a thought occurred to me which 
Maria thought was very bright. 

“* How would it do, my dear,’ said I, ‘for us 
to change, and sleep in the back chamber ?” 

“*That would be a good idea,’ said she, a 
faint smile of hope lighting up her pale face. 
‘ We shall get rid of the street noises at any rate, 
including that horrid little black dog.’ 

““*T wonder we never thought of that before,’ 
said I. And we tried it. But it didn’t succeed, 
of course. 

“ The first night was’ cool, and it rained, and 
so few people were abroad, and windows were 
down, and the dog was in, and we slept refresh- 
ingly. But the second night, everybody, includ- 
ing the dog, the night being sultry, seemed en- 
deavoring to be making up for lost time. Our 
change of quarters staved off and stifled some 
of the noises, but the black dog was no fixture, 
and seemed to be ubiquitous. For about half 
the night we heard his familiar voice on that 
side of the house with aggravating distinctness ; 
and though somewhat relieved, as far as he was 
concerned, a new affliction came on us, causing 
us to sigh for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 


“ This new desolation arose from the unhappy 
fact, that, opposite the rear of our house, lived a 
man and his wife, who were in the habit of in- 
dulging in too strong potations, a consequence of 
which was, that when they did not drive slum- 
ber from our weary eyelids by their boisterous 
mirth, chat and discordant singing, they got in- 
toxicated, quarrelled and fought, ending with 
Shouts, shrieks, oaths, lamentations, intervention 
of neighbors, and calling for the watch. 

“<T do believe,’ cried my dear wife, sobbing, 
after long endurance of this sort of thing, ‘ that 
there is very little rest to be had this side of the 
grave. And O, how happy we ought to be that 
we can die, some time or other.’ 

«There is, indeed,’ said I, ‘ much satisfaction 
in that style of thinking. But, Maria, it strikes 
me that it is too early to wish for death, when we 
have so recently been married. It is my opinion 
that the best thing we can do is to move. Yes, 
move, even though, for the sake of a little peace 
by day and rest by night, we should go to the re- 
motest region of the habitable globe. Besides, 
I am afraid that the hilarious and somewhat bel- 
ligerent example of that man and wife may have 
a tendency to iritate our matrimonial character.’ 

“* T am willing to go,’ she murmured, resign- 
edly, just as the mournful Shanghai began to 
groan again; ‘but we must be careful to go 
where there are no roosters and no little black 
dogs.’ And the thought was so soothing that 
she actually fell asleep ! 

“* A good omen!’ thought I, tenderly. And 
the next day I compromised with my landlord, 
and we did move, far away.” 


POWER OF THE JEWS. 


The Jews, though scattered over the earth, 
maintain a secret and indissoluble bond of union 
and common interest. In every country they 
are, as it were, the servants; but the time may 
come when they will virtually be the masters in 
their turn. Even at the present time are they 
not, to a t extent, the arbiters of the fate of 
Europe? Maintaining, on the one hand, the bond 
between the different states, by the mysterious 
power of wealth which they possess; and, on 
the other, loosening the ties of social life, and in- 
troducing or fostering ideas of change among va- 
rious peoples? In the Jewish nation stirs the 
Nemesis of the destiny of Europe —Hazthausen. 
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IRON MANUFACTURES, 

Ages ago, philosophers told 
us that iron was more 
value to the world than gold, 
but few persons realize this as 
a tangible fact. Yet, in view 
of the manifold uses to which 
this metal is applied, the 
we live in might almost 
termed, with truth, the age of 
iron. Iron supplies the ma- 
terial for the soldier’s sword 
and the statesman’s pen; 
without it, the vast machinery 
by which the marvels of the 
century are wrought, could 
not exist. We sweep through 
the world with the speed of 
the wind on iron roads, drawn 
by iron horses; warehouses 
and splendid dwellings are 
built of iron, and the ocean 
is traversed in every direction 
by iron ships. Yet it is not 
alone in vast masses, in bulky 
fabrics that this precious metal 
is employed; it is so tracta- 
ble to manipulation that it 
lends itself to the shaping of the most delicate fabrics, and yields 
obediently to the requirements of art. We were not fully aware 
of its capacity or the extent of its employment, however, until we 
visited the warehouse of our neighbors, Chase Brothers & Co., 
No. 15 Winter Street, and examined the various objects with 
which it is stored. We there beheld tables, chairs, fountains, bed- 
steads, statues, music-stands, ornamental railings—a hundred dif- 
ferent objects, all of iron, and many of them of great beauty and 
exquisitely delicate workmanship. The strength of the material 
admits of very delicate fashioning, and yet, however delicate, they 
are indestractible A casual overturn will often destroy a costly 

jiece of wooden furniture ; no such casualty can happen to one of. 
ron. The cleanliness, too, of the material is a great recommen- 
dation. We passed a long time in examining the objects submit- 
ted to our inspection, and were so much gratified, that we have 
procured engravings of some of them, to show what a compara- 
tively new art has accomplished. The Flower Stands, one of 
which is shown herewith, are of iron and wire, exceedingly light 
and pretty, and of graceful patterns. The Folding Bedstead isa very 
ingenious contrivance. he Extension Bedstead occupies very 
little room, and is one of the most useful articles we looked at. 
The Piazza Settees are of very pretty patterns, and are precisely 
what is needed for out-door exposure. The Chair-Bed commends 
itself to every one’s favorable consideration. The Card-Stand 


FLOWER STAND. 


CHAIR-BED EXTENDED. 


is a pretty and useful piece of furniture. The Aquarium Stand, 
of iron, is very extensively used. The Arbors, of iron wire-work, 
are very graceful, are put up in a few minutes, and can be readily 
moved from one spot to another. Cradles and Vases of iron 
are susceptible of adaptation to every taste. The other day we 
saw a summer-house manufactured by Messrs. Chase Brothers & 
Co., wholly of iron, and one of the prettiest we remember ever to 
have seen. It was octagonal in form, with a very beautiful open- 
work cornice, the interstices of the frame work being filled up with 
elaborate ue designs. We should imagine that country- 
gentlemen who are every now and then called upon to renew some 
mouldering wooden structure in their gardens, would jump at the 
opportunity of obtaining in their place an imperishable kiosque. 
Iron wire-work fences are also coming greatly into vogue. Their 
cheapness and strength, the rapidity with which they are put up 
and moved, their invisibility, permitting a full view of the flowers 
and shrub! they protect perfectly against all intruders, biped 
or quadruped, entitle them to the favor they receive. We have 
not enumerated a tenth part of the articles we examined in our 
neighbors’ salesrooms, but we have said enough to give an idea of 
the variety and value of these manufactures of iron. It will be 
seen that a house not only may be built, but also nearly furnished 
throughout with iron, and that, not in the coarse style which alone 
was possible a few years ago, but in a style of the greatest ele- 

gance. Iron stores, of 
which there are several 
specimens already com- 
pleted in this city, and the 
number of which will 
increase before 


tection except on the 
closest inspection. Sach 
is the case with Parker 


be Washin, St. A 
“ fine specimen of iron work 
) fronts is the building on 
Court Street, near the cor- 
X) ner of Tremont Row. 
All these manufac- 
tures of iron uire to 
p ensure their durabili , is 
to be kept coated with 
paint and varnish, to 
vent oxydation. 


taste of the times is grad- 
ually bringing these edi- 


they add much to the 
beauty of the street. 


fices into existence, and - - 


ALUMINUM. 

years 8 
valuable metal was 
uncommon and ex- 
pensive, owing 
chiefly to the dif- 
ficulty of reducing 
it from its oxyde. 
We believe that 
about three years 
ago,* its market 
value was no less 
than $18 per ounce, 
bat so many im- 
provements have 
since been made in 
the manufacture, 
that it now has be- 
come cheaper than 
silver. M. H. St. 
Claire Deville, of 
Paris, was the first 
chemist who suc- 
ceeded in produc- 
ing it in anything 
like large quanti- 
ties, but his process 
was very expensive. The oxyde of aluminum 
had first to be converted into a chloride, and from 
this reduced to the metallic state by sodium in 
crucibles submitted to a high heat When De- 
ville commenced his experiments, the price of so- 
dium was five dollars per ounce, and it required 
three ounces to obtain one of aluminum. Ina 
very outcast region of the world—cold Greenland 
—an aluminous mineral called cryolite has been 
discovered in great quantities, from which the 
metal can be reduced at a very limited cost, and 
a large factory has lately been erected at Batter- 
sea, England, by M. Gerhard, for this very pur- 
pose. To 270 parts by weight ot powdered cry- 
olite, 150 parts of common salt and 72 parts of 
sodium are added, and all 
mixed together in an earthen 
crucible, which is then covered 
and exposed to a red heat in 
a furnace for two hours. The 
crucible is now removed, un- 
covered, and its contents 
poured out, when the alumi- 
num is found in small buttons 
among the 
slag. These 
are again 
smelted 
with com- 
mon salt, 
and by this 
means 80 
reduced 
when 

the scum is 
taken off, 
the alumin- 


FOLDING BEDSTEAD. 


satisfactory process, M. Gerhard has 
hese able to obtain aluminum at such a com- 
ively low cost, that he has been able to sell 
it for about one dollar per ounce. Aluminum is 
the lightest of all the metals, its specific gravity 
being about the same as glass, or four times less 
than silver. This quality should recommend it 
for coinage, to take the place of coins of the 
lowest value. It forms an alloy with all the 
metals but mercury and lead, and is well adapted 
for electrotyping, as it its easily with the 
galvanic current. By adding eight per cent. of 
aluminum to common steel, a metal very sim- 
ilar to Bombay wootz, celebrated for making 
sabres, is the result.— Scientific American. 


THE LONDON DOCKS. 

These magnificent works, de- 
ed by Rennie, the architect 
of Waterloo Bridge, were first 
opened in 1805; although 
among the smallest of them, 
these are the most interesting to 
the general visitor. The Thames 
near the city is too shallow and 
narrow for vessels of large size 
to lie at anchor in the stream, 
and to remedy this disadvantage, 
large reservoirs, covering hun- 
dreds of acres of ground, are 
excavated in the mainland, 
communicating with the river 
by means of canals, with locks 
or gates. Moored within these 
vast basins, thousands of vessels 
from all quarters of the globe 
discharge their ample cargoes, 
and in the immense warehouses 
may be seen all the varied pro- 
ductions of the earth. There 
are gathered the choicest of the 
vines of Portugal, Spain, 
France and Germany, the cotton 
and tobacco of America, the 
ivory, gold and spices of India and Africa, the silks and teas of China, and the 
coffee of Arabia and the Indies. This magnificent establishment covers over 
ninety acres—forty-nine acres of warehouses, thirty-four acres of water, and twen- 
ty acres of vaults, and cost four million pounds sterling. The tobacco warehouse 
covers five acres, and the eastern vault about eleven acres, and contains many 
thousand pipes of wine. A visit to this vault is quite interesting, and numerous 
parties, including ladies, may be seen with their torches wandering under its dark 
arches. Having provided ourselves with a guide, we descended to the entrance 
where we were furnished with the lamp torches, and entering through a broad door- 
way, we stood within its damp and mouldy arches. Before us was an aisle or tan- 
nel with blackened columns and roof, from which was suspended a long row of oil 
lamps, which twinkled through the distance until the light faded in that gloomy 
atmosphere, and hardly seemed to make darkness visible. A strange odor of 
wine, decayed wood and oil-smoke from the numerous lamps, filled the atmos- 
phere, and as we wound through its gloomy labyrinthine passages, we saw the 
torches of other parties who were making the tour, and the waving of lights by in- 
visible hands produced a singular effect in so dismal a place. Luxuriant festoons 

of dark fungi and moss-like excrescences were suspended from the roof, and the 
became more and more numerous as we proceeded onward in the gloom. On ons 
side of us were heaped countless casks of wine covered with mould and damp 
fungi. In our tour we saw several parties who had provided themselves with what 
are termed in complimentary language, “ wine-tasting orders,” but judging from 
the extraor- 
dinary avid- 
ity with 
which  sev- 
eral individ- 
uals poured 
down the 


PIAZZA SETTEE. 


AQUARIUM. 


warehouse, 
an immense structare, covering five acres of groand, with accommodations under 
its reof for twenty-five thousand hogsheads of the “ weed.” You need not inquire 
the way, for an atmosphere of the narcotic surrounds the building ; as you walk 
along its s, huge hogsheads are noticed, piled up far above you on either 
side. TI never before conceived of the enormous consumption of tobacco, but here 
one may form a slight idea, for there is more tobacco under this roof than anywhere 
else on the globe. Vast rooms in the edifice are devoted to the storage of cigars. 
In one corner of the inclosure is a kiln where the unclaimed and damaged tobacco 
is burned. The chimney, which is constantly vomiting forth tobacco-smoke, is 
called by the workmen, “the Queen’s Pipe.” Her majesty certainly consumes 
great quantities of tobacco, for in one corner I saw about seven tons of iron and 
nails, which were raked from the ashes after the scrap-tobacco is consumed. I 
into the drug warehouse, but the atmosphere was so laden with medicated 
vapors that I quickly turned away, and again sought the streets. Whoever wishes 
to form an idea of the trade of London, let him visit the docks.— The Scalpel. 


WOODBURY VASE 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
HELENE OF HUNGARY. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 


O’er the broad moor, white with its wreaths of snow— 
Fianked on each side by shadowy forests deep— 
The sun's last rays in softened lustre glow, 
Or, halting on the pine-tree summits steep, 
Seem waiting for an hour that soon must come, 
And nature thrills through all her trembling frame— 
For lo! with scream of fife, and rolling drum, 
And clarion blast, and cannon’s breath of flame, 
Proud Hapsburg’s legions march the Magyar land to 
tame' 


Forth from the forest's darkening aisles they whee]— 
The Croatian savage—Tyrol's heart of fire! 

Up leaps the sunlight from their gleaming steel, 
As high thoughts from the patriot soul aspire, 

On from the farther shade thy warriors pour. 
O fated Hungary, s0 soon to weep! 

Thy blood-stained page, History's magic lore, 
Writ with the sword, the circling years shall keep, 
Till rising Europe break the despot’s Lethean sleep' 


“ Eljehn el Magyar !” swift the war-cry rolls 
In rending echoes down the levelled line. 
The volleying musket Freedom's tocsin tolls— 
Low, cannon-stricken, sinks the rocking pine; 
Still Hungary’s banner flings defiant scorn— 
Still from her front war's crimson currents veer, 
Till like a tempest on the Danube born, 
Downward, with bugle-blast and charging cheer, 
Bursts through her death-thinned ranks the thunder- 
ing Cuirassier! 


Shout, tyrant minions! lo, the field is won! 
Back reels the Magyar to his forest lair! 
Sheathe the dulled sword, the day’s red work is done, 
And shriek and groan swell through the twilight air. 
But who art thou that on this fearful spot 
Crimsonest with life's warm tide the shot-ploughed 
snow? 
Thou art a maiden—nay, deny it not— 
Thine eyes are radiant with that mystic glow 
That speaks a nearer heaven, man’s soul doth never 
know! 


What brought thee to this field of strife and gloom? 
Frail woman's arm avails not in the fray, 
When o’er the plain the trembling cannon boom, 
And round the reeking lines the war-clouds play. 
Thou liest in death—not in the homestead hall, 
Where love's soft tears distill in gentle rain— 
Alone thou liest, where, at fancy’s call, 
The fainting foe hears, ‘mid his deashful pain, 
The Drave's low murmuring song—the Moldau's home- 
like strain! 


Brave spirit, thou art gone! thou cast aside 
Life, hope and joy, to bless the Magyar land 
With Freedom ; for thy love—thy bosom’s pride 
Cheered Austria's minions on the patriot band! 
Slowly he came, but at the rending sight 
Hushed in his conquering heart the victor-flow, 
And o'er his spirit closed a starless night, 
As “ Ineger” hands shaped out thy dwelling low, 
Where, o'er a shot-torn oak, the cloud-bands wander 
slow! 


0, soul! thou art a stranger to this land! 
Didst steer thy bark in ages long ago— 
Like the bold Genoese—through some ocean grand, 
Where golden islands in their beauty glow, 
Seeking a new world's glory for thine own. 
And wrecked where time's remorseless surges pour, 
Was't bound by savage hands, prisoner lone, 
As Afric’s sons, on wild Sahara's shore, 
Seize on the storm-tossed wretch who ‘scapes the Atlan- 
tic’s roar? 


So doth it seem ; for oft against the bars 
Thy pinions to the angel choir keep time, 
And as the twilight brings the marching stars, 
Thou hear’st the watchword from their ranks sublime ! 
Oft dost thou see thy duty high unrolled, 
And rising grandly, by thy fetters stayed, 
Thou shak’st earth’s prison through ite confines old, 
As when the lightning’s lurid flags displayed, 
And heaven's fierce cohorts pour the storm-king’s 
fusillade! 


As some tall bark, that from a roadstead lone 
Essays once more to breast the rolling main, 
While cheery mariners with stirring tone 
Heave link by link the anchor’s rattling chain— 
So with the world, though long its power hath lain 
By sin’s wild coast, where dark’ning currents sway, 
Yet God's own hand draws in the century chain! 
£oon shall its anchors burst the cumbering clay, 
And o'er its heaven-bound sail Shechinah’s glory play! 


HEATHEN ANTI-MISSIONARY PETITION. 


The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from Rev. G. Hall, of Madras, dated 
April 11 ;—‘ Alas what sights and sounds meet 
me! On Saturday evening last, I passed a 

where it is said 10,000 natives were assem- 

led. And why do vou think ov had met? It 
was to adopt a memorial to Lord Stanley, the 
Secretary of State for India, praying that hin- 
drances may be put in the way of propagating 

. the Gospel in land. And while I write, the 
memorial.is lying before me in the Tamil lan- 
Sad, inde d, is the state of matters here. 

here has not for many years been such a vio- 
lent opposition to the pel as there is at pres- 


ent. e have great reason to believe that it is 
the success of the Gospel which has stirred up 
the present antipathy of the heathen.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE STORY OF NONNEN-PERTH. 
A DOUBLE LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I.—THURISNELDA. 


Tue lordly Rhine, fruitful in its almost inex- 
haustible stores of legendary literature, abound- 
ing in localities which might well seem to have 
been created for the chosen haunts of romance, 
and rich no less in its own remarkable beauty 
and grandeur than in these wild, attractive tradi- 
tions, and the thousand historical reminiscences 
to which it has given birth,— 

“ The Rhine, the Rhine, its beauteous vineyards laving,”’ 


we repeat, has been again chosen, dear reader, 
for the scene of another story from our humble 
pen. And hardly chosen—for we have to assure 
you that the following tale has received very few 
additions from Cis-Atlantic hands; we give it 
almost exactly as we received it from German 
lips. 

Towering far above the waters of this glorious 
stream, and boldly presenting their scarred and 
gigantic battlements to the assaults of the ele- 
ments, upon the right hand of the river, are the 
lofty elevations known as the Seven Mountains. 
Among these, none are more conspicuous than 
the craggy summit of Drachenfels, standing, as 
it does, dark, gloomy and stern against the sky, 
and marking forever the locality, where, as our 
legend informs us, its scenes were enacted. 

Far back in the ages, at a time so remote that 
its precise date has become obscured and lost, an 
immense cavern yawned at the base of this crag. 
It was naturally a repulsive spot, appearing, in 
its darkness, a very bottomless pit; and to many 
of those who dwelt in its vicinity, it had proved 
a pit of destruction. For this was the den of an 
enormous dragon,* which, by its terrible strength 
and rapacity, had made itself the terror of the 
surrounding country. No efforts had ever been 
made for its destruction ; bat, on the contrary, it 
was feared and respected, and sacrifices were of- 
fered to it, as to some divinity, to propitiate its 
favor and mercy. 

The dwellers of this vicinity, at the time of 
which we write, were a wild and barbarous race, 
hardy and vigorous, excelling in feats of arms, 
and engaged almost incessantly in predatory 
warfare with some of their no less savage and 
and brutal neighbors. This was a period not 
many centuries removed from that of the Chris- 
tian era; and into these dark and barbarous re- 
gions, the light which shone from the hill of Cal- 
vary had not yet penetrated. 

To these statements, however, we are com- 
pelled to make one exception. Almost directly 
opposite the Dragon’s Cavern, and upon the left 
bank of the river, a small number of men and 
women of a very different character had made 
their abode. They were, strange to relate, 
Christians, who, persecuted in their homes in the 
far south, had wandered into the Rhine-country, 
and settled down among its warlike and inhos- 
pitable natives. Their knowledge of arms and 
means of defence were poor and scanty; they 
lived a peaceful, pastoral life, affording in every 
respect a striking contrast to their neighbors op- 
posite. Hitherto the latter had made no offer of 
violence or hostility; aware of their weakness, 
and engaged in active warfare with powerful ene- 
mies, the chiefs of the tribe had regarded them 
only with contempt and ridicule. 

But now a rumor was circulated which instant- 
ly attracted the attention of Rinbod and Hars- 
wick, the leaders of these warlike people. It was 
to the effect that the Christians were using their 
appearance of weakness and poverty as a cloak 
to the possession of enormous stores of treasure, 
which it was asserted they possessed. The cu- 
pidity of the chiefs and their followers was ex- 
cited to the highest pitch; and it was quickly 
resolved to test the truth of these reports by an 
incursion into the homes of their defenceless 
neighbors. 

This plan was immediately carried into effect. 
Dividing their force into two equal bodies, Rin- 
bod commanding one, and the young and valiant 

Harswick the other, the chiefs crossed the river, 
and led them by different passes into the little 
hamlet. At the angry and imperative demands 
ot the fierce invaders, the trembling and affright- 
ed Christians came forth from their rude huts, 
‘whither they had fled at the first intimation of 


* It was from this circumstance that the Drachenfels 
obtained its name—the word signifying Dragon's Rock. 


danger ; and they were imperatively commanded 
to bring out all their wealth. They protested 
earnestly that their hamlet contained nothing of 
the kind, even beneath the blows of the angry 
brigands ; and the latter, with a presentiment that 
they had been deceived, commenced a thorough 
search, the result of which made their presenti- 
ments a certainty. Not so much as a coin or an 
ounce of precious metal was to be discovered. 

A terrible scene of violence and blood was the 
consequence. Angered, disappointed, and furi- 
ous with passion, the savage Rinbod gave his 
eager followers the signal of slaughter. The 
powerless and unoffending Christians were sacri- 
ficed mercilessly by the hands of their assailants ; 
and infuriated with the sight of carnage, Rinbod 
and his men pursued them as they fled for safety 
to the passes in the rocks. None escaped who 
fell into their power; and although a few suc- 
ceeded in hiding themselves beyond the reach of 
their enemies, the majority, without regard for 
age or sex, were left dead in the lanes of the vil- 
lage, and along the shore. To add to the hor- 
rors of the night, the torch was applied to the 
huts of the deserted hamlet, and soon nothing 
remained of these lately peaceful houses but 
smoking heaps of cinders. 

To Harswick, brave, gallant, and withal gen- 
tle as he was, these scenes were sickening and 
abhorrent. His heart was one of those noble 
and generous ones which are sometimes found in 
the midst of ruthless and unlettered barbarism ; 
in the wars in which he had been engaged, and 
in fair and open battle, he had slain armed ene- 
mies, but to strike down the weak and innocent 
was something of which he was utterly incapable. 
Refusing to join Rinbod in the massacre, he 
withdrew across the river, compelling his follow- 
ers to accompany him. 

Another day had dawned before Rinbod aban- 
doned the pursuit, and returned to the foot of the 
Drachenfels. As he joined Harswick, he held 
out his arms, exclaiming, @agerly, “‘See—a 
prize: a glorious reward! Ah, could you have 
found such another, ’twould have been better to 
have played the man!” 

Without regarding the rough words of Rinbod, 
the young chief gazed fixedly upon the burden 
which he carried. It was a young maiden whom 
the bratal chief had captured from among the fu- 
gitive Christians, and who now, having fainted 
through excess of terror, lay still and passive in 
hisarms. Well might Harswick continue to gaze, 
for a more beautiful being his eyes had certainly 
never beheld. Her long, raven hair, unloosed in 
the haste of her flight, was thrown back from a 
forehead of perfect whiteness; her dark eyes 
shone faintly through the half-closed lids, a tre- 
mor still agitated her lips, and seemed to extend 
to her pale cheeks, while over the whole contour 
ot that sweet, childlike face an expression of 
startled innocence was fixed, almost marvellous 
to behold. 

While Harswick still looked upon her in 
speechless astonishment, alow sigh came from 
her lips, and she unclosed her eyes. They rested 
upon the eager features of her ruffianly captor, 
and with a cry of terror she sprang from his 
grasp and darted away. Rinbod, with an excla- 
mation of anger, pursued her; but his way was 
suddenly barred by Harswick. Supporting with 
one arm the beautiful stranger, who had instinct- 
tively thrown herselt upon his protection, the 
young chief looked calmly and defiantly towards 
her furious oppressor. 

“IT claim her as my own!” the latter menac- 
ingly exclaimed. ‘ Abandon her—give her up 
to me, or—” 

“ Your threats cannot terrify me,” the other 
interrupted. “She has sought my protection— 
I should despise myself, did I refuse it. Back, 
Rinbod ; advance at your peril! Is it not enough 
that you have slain and scattered to the winds 
the poor, homeless people of her fathers? do 
you demand her as a victim to your passions ? 
By the heart within me, that shall never be! I 
am weary of this constant bloodshed and vio- 
lence—here, at least, shall be one base deed 
prevented !”” 

The speaker was thoroughly aroused, and 
spoke impulsively, and with determination. His 
pity was excited for the lovely captive, and he 
resolved to defend her with his life; and she, 
meanwhile, looked up gratefully into his face, 
murmuring her thanks. As for the enraged and 
bafiled Rinbod, his anger knew no bounds. 
Stamping furiously upon the ground, he shouted, 
madly : 

“Do you defy me, then, traitor? As I live, 
shalt thou repent then! Ho, there my men! 


hither, and seize this stripling, who dares to cross 
the will of your chief!” 

Bat this was far easier said than done. The 
followers of Rinbod rushed forward at his com- 
mand, but with them came those of Harswick ; 
and as the two troops became aware of the cause 
of the quarrel, each collected around its leader 
and waited for his orders. 

“IT am prepared,” the young chief firmly said, 
“to carry my demands even to bloodshed.” 

“ And I!” was the stern response. “If you 
will be thus foolhardy, your blood shall be the 
penalty !” 

A fierce struggle seemed now unavoidable. 
Arms were already drawn and brandished, and 
the rival forces stood eyeing each other in stern 
silence, when suddenly one of the old patriarchs 
of the people rushed in between them with out- 
stretched hands. 

“ Hold—forbear !” he cried. “Think of the 
cause of this trouble, and blush for shame, men 
as yeare! Was ever any hatred or ill-will be- 
tween our chiefs before the paltry Christian girl 
was brought hither? Shall it be that ye will 
shed each other’s blood for one poor, worthless 
woman ?” 

These words had an instant effect ; those who 
were upon the point of rushing to the encounter, 
lowered their arms, and heeded the admonitions 
of the patriarch. 

“No,” the latter exclaimed, “let not this be. 
Rather than that she should bring us harm by the 
sorcery of her Christian arts, which have mani- 
festly set our leaders in enmity, the one against 
the other, deliver her to the dragon! It is long 
since he has received a victim from us; let us 
sacrifice to him this captive, who threatens the 
peace and safety of our people !” 

This startling proposition was received with 
favor and loud acclamations. Throwing aside 
all appearance of hostility, the men rushed in a 
body towards the trembling captive, and before 
either Rinbod or Harswick could interpose, she 
was torn from the protecting arms of the latter, 
and hurried away to the fearful fate for which 
she had been destined ! 

Crowning the summit of the Dragon’s Cav- 
ern, a broad, flat rock extended like a shelf far 
out over the waters of the Rhine. Upon this the 
helpless captive was securely bound, and then 
abandoned by her savage captors. Drawn off at 
a distance, in several bodies, the latter now 
eagerly watched for the appearance of the drag- 
on. Ina moment the hideous monster issued 
from his den, lashing his scaly sides with his 
tail, breathing forth clouds of venomous steam 
from his deep throat, and darting out his fiery 
tongue in horrible sibillations, which made the 
beholders of the scene tremble for their own 
safety. 

Bat what pen can describe the agony of the 
lovely Thurisnelda, the unfortunate Christian 
maiden, as she realized the terrors of her situa- 
tion? She turned her eyes in eager supplication 
towards the spectators of her doom, but she 
failed to discover among them the brave young 
chief who had just been her champion. Had 
he, too, deserted her in this awful extremity ? 

Her eyes rested, with the fascination of sick- 
ening terror, upon the dragon. The huge mon- 
ster had now discovered his prey, and with a roar 
which seemed to make the very summits of the 
mountains tremble, commenced scrambling up the 
rocks towards her. He drew nearer and nearer, 
the poison of his breath had already impregnated 
the atmosphere which she breathed, and in hope- 
less agony the doomed maiden raised her tearfal 
eyes, and snatching a miniature crucifix from 
her bosom, held it with outstretched hands to- 
wards Heaven. 

“Thou, God of my fathers,” she cried, in sweet 
and thrilling tones, ‘‘ canst yet snatch from death 
the survivor of a lost people, who have ever 
served thee! In thee have I trusted, O, Father; 
leave me not now to the mercy of my enemies !” 

The words, the voice in which they were ut- 
tered, and above all, the beautiful and sublime 
spectacle of the kneeling Thurisnelda, were 
more than the gallant Harswick could endure. 

With a loud cry of encouragement, which ani- 
mated the breast of the victim with a new hope, 
he sprang from the eminence where he had been 
standing in petrified horror, and shouted, in 
trumpet tones : 

“Who will go with me to the rescue of this 
maiden ? Have we ever warred with women, my 
men ? and will you suffer yourselves to join in 
this brutal wickedness ?” 

The words and the example of the young 
leader seemed to inspire his followers with like 
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generous Sentiments. With a cry of approval, 
they rushed after him, sending as they went a 
shower of well-aimed missiles towards the dragon. 
Wounded in twenty places by this attack, the 
monster paused and sent up a cry of pain and 
anger. Before he could turn upon his assailants, 
another assault confused and weakened him still 
more, and the heavy axe of Harswick descended 
upon his head in a terrific death-blow. Writhing 
in convulsive agony, the monster rolled to the 
edge of the rock ; and as he fell from it, the wa- 
ter below was lashed to foam by his death-s:rug- 
gles, and crimsoned with his blood. Soon, how- 
ever, he sank from sight, and the Rhine closed 
over him as if glad to entomb so dreacful a 
scourge. 

The eager hands of Harswick unbound the 
grateful Thurisnelda, and his willing arms bore 
her from the scene of her peril. Various senti- 
ments, in the meantime, prevailed among the 
bands, some approving the act of Harswick, and 
some denouncing it. Passing boldly before the 
infuriated Rinbod, the young chief exclaimed, 
“In the sight of all, I avow this deed ; and thus 
will I continue to defend and protect this maiden 
from harm! Who is with me? Who will join 
me against the wickedness of her oppressor ?” 

The appeal was answered by the clamor of an 
hundred voices. The better feelings of the bri- 
gands had for once become aroused, and they 
continued to flock around Harswick and Thuris- 
nelda, until scarcely a handful was left to sustain 
the cause of Rinbod. The latter looked around 
upon the decimated number of his followers, and 
glaring with savage hatred upon his young rival, 
he shouted in his fury : 

“You have made this the hour of your tri- 
umph ; bat may my strength turn to weakness, 
and this right arm wither like the blasted pine, if 
my own shall not come at some time! And ye, 
faithless people, who have cast me out from 
among ye, may ye receive your punishment, 
which my hands shall be henceforth engaged in 
preparing, against the day of reckoning !” 

Shaking his clenched hand menacingly to- 
wards those whom he had thus threatened, Rin- 
bod sprang away up the ascent of the Drachenfels, 
followed by a few whose depraved hearts sym- 
pathized with him and his avowed undertaking. 
With a glad feeling of relief, Harswick watched 
them until they entered one of the upper passes 
and disappeared from his sight. 


II.—HILDEGONDE. 


High up upon the side of the Drachenfels, 
shortly after the occurrence of the events just de- 
tailed, the Count Harswick built for himself a 
castle, to which, in commemoration of the slay- 
ing of the monster which had so long infested 
the region, he gave the name of Drachenborg, 
or Dragon’s Castle. And here the lovely Thur- 
isnelda was installed as the wedded bride of the 
devoted young chief. 

It is unnecessary to specify the particular rea- 
sons which induced this union—they must al- 
ready have occurred to the reader. We may 
remark, however, that it seemed perfectly natural 
for the captive maiden to love the man who had 
so heroically shielded her from injury. He was 
young, handsome and noble-hearted ; and Thur- 
isnelda, cast suddenly upon him for protection, 
her people cut off in a moment, as it were, and 
her home destroyed, accepted the ardent offering 
of his love with undissembled satisfaction. As 
for Harswick, he well nigh idolized the beautiful 
object of his affections, and the days which had 
formerly been spent in the chase, or in distant 
forays, were now passed at her side. The ardor 
of the lover seemed to be increased rather than 
diminished, in the husband; the music of her 
voice, and the light of her eyes, never ceased to 
thrill his heart with unspeakable rapture. 

Nor was it long before the companionship of 
his bride had worked in him an important 
change. It could not be otherwise than that the 
purifying influence of a spirit so refined, so holy 
as was hers, should soften the asperities which 
long familiarity with scenes of violence had 
thrown around his otherwise generous and noble 
heart. Silently, and almost reverently, Count 
Harswick received from the lips of his wife the 
truths of Christianity, in which her faith had 
ever been placed ; and for her sake he pondered, 
listened, and finally believed with her. And it 
was marvellous to see the wonderful change 
which was wrought through the agency of that 
brave Christian woman. The rough followers of 
her husband revered her as though she had been 
an angel of light; and through her efforts, and 


those of Count Harswick, they too learned the 
wondrous story of the redemption. They may not 
have perfectly comprehended it, or, comprehend- 
ing, may not have believed, but yet the precious 
seed thrown by the gentle hand of Thurisnelda 
had taken root among them ; and so marvellous 
was the change which was thus induced, that the 
Lady of Drachenborg could hardly persuade 
herself that these were really the savage men 
whose hands had once devoted her to a fearful 
death. 

This strange alteration in the characters and 
habits of Harswick and his followers was speedi- 
ly noised abroad through the country. Rinbod 
heard of it in the mountain fasinesses, where he 
had taken refuge, and he laughed in scorn and 
derision. 

“Tt will be well for thee, Harswick,” he solilo- 
quized, “if this mummery of prayer can save thee 
from my vengeance! For as I live, thou shalt 
answer at the sword’s point for the prize which 
thou hast snatched from me !”’ 

It had been the intention of the savage and 
revengeful chief to collect a band of haruy and 
unscrupulous men in the mountains, and descend 
with them to the accomplishment of the ven- 
geance which had now become an object and a 
passion with him. In this, however, he was un- 
successful, all the mercenary banditti of the 
neighborhood being engaged in a war which was 
being waged between two of the feudal barons 
near the marches of the empire. Thither he 
himself soon repaired, and engaged with his few 
followers in the service of one of these feudato- 
ries, resolved to patiently abide his time until a 
chance for the accomplishment of his purposes 
should occur. 

In the meantime months sped swiftly upon 
their course, and still all was happy and peace- 
ful at Drachenborg. The castle overlooked the 
beautiful islands of Grafen and Nonnen-Perth, 
in the Rhine; and upon the latter, the Lady 
Thurisnelda had caused a convent to be con- 
structed, within the walls of which she had gath- 
ered together the surviving maidens of her 
people. Berefi of home, parents and friends, 
the sorrowing few gladly accepted the shelter of 
this calm, religious retreat, and devoted their 
lives thenceforth to works of devotion and min- 
istrations of kindness and charity. 

It was more than a year after the nuptials of 
Harswick and Thurisnelda that their union was 
blessed by the birth of a child. But the blessing 
was unheeded amid the mourning which fol- 
lowed; for hardly had the eyes of the little 
stranger first opened to the light, than those of 
the wife and mother closed forever upon it! The 
Lady of Drachenborg died; and, according to 
her last request, she was buried in the vault of 
the convent which she had founded. 


The blow was a heavy one to Count Harswick ; 
he sank under it, and was for a long time incon- 
solable, absorbed in the magnitude of his grief. 
This romantic affection was his first and only 
love ; and although time, which heals all wounds, 
softened and calmed the intensity of his grief, 
yet his face forever after wore a confirmed ex- 
pression of sadness, and the buoyancy of youth 
had departed. 

One melancholy pleasure, however, remained 
to him; the care and tutelage of the infant daugh- 
ter of his beloved Thurisnelda. With pleasur- 
able care he watched the development of the mind 
and person of this darling child, to whom he had 
given the name of Hildegonde, through the years 
of her infancy, her girlhood, and until she bud- 
ded forth into the full perfection of maidenly 
charms and graces. And after all this had passed, 
the Count Harswick, now in the middle stage of 
life, would gaze with wondering delight into the 
features of his daughter, and there mark the al- 
most perfect resemblance which she bore to her 
deceased mother. There was the same pure, 
white brow, the same dark, soulful eyes, tlie 
mouth, formed in a never-varying expression of 
sweetness—the same raven hair, and form of 
matchless contour and symmetry—all, all the 
same. And it gladdened the heart of the be- 
reaved husband, as he saw his lost bride repro- 
duced in the beautiful Hildegonde. 

The unity of affection which existed between 
the Count Harswick and his daughter was most 
beautiful and perfect. The years which he had 
spent in the careful nurture of her mind and per- 
son were more than repaid in the filial love and 
devotion with which the maiden comforted and 
blessed him, almost causing him to forget the 
grief of his great bereavement. 

It was impossible that the beauty of Hilde- 
gonde should fail to obtain the homage and suit 


of numerous lovers. But, as a matter of course, 
among all those who repaired te Drachenborg 
to prosecute their advances, one only was fa- 
vored. ‘This was a nobleman, Roland by name, 
whose castle stood several leagues above, and 
upon the opposite shore of the Rhine. Young, 
noble and chivalrouas—possessing, in fact, all the 
advantages of the Count Harswick in his early 
days, he could hardly fail to recommend himself 
to the favorable consideration of Hildegonde. 
By the waters of the Rhine their faith was plight- 
ed; and the other and unsuccessful lovers were 
compelled to retire from the unequal contest. 
Count Harswick saw the choice of his daughter, 
and smiled approval upon it. It required an ef- 
fort for him to relinquish his darling child to an- 
other; bat the thought of his own youthful days 
and happy companionship with Thurisnelda 
pleaded powerfully for the lovers, and pleaded 
successfully. And now again the castle of Drach- 
enborg was made the scene of a love as pure and 
beautiful as that of Harswick and Thurisnelda. 
The romantic haunts of the vicinity were made 
the places of the affectionate intercourse of Ro- 
land and Hildegonde; and especially did they 
love to sit together in the twilight, when the mu- 
sic of the vesper bells from Nonnen Perth came 
stealing up the rocks. At such times, the maid- 
en could almost fancy that she heard the voice 
of her mother, blessing and approving her choice. 


But suddenly, and upon the eve of their union, 
the lovers were awakened from their blissful 
dream by a harsh reality. The wars of the 
lords-marchers of the frontier, continued through 
a number of years, had at last been brought to 
an end; and now, supplied with the force neces- 
sary to gratify his undying hatred, by the baron 
whom he had assisted, and with all the means 
for its accomplishment in his hands, Rinbod was 
rapidly making his way towards Drachenborg. 
The carefully pursued thirst four revenge had in 
seventeen years reached its culmination, and the 
savage chief pursued eagerly on to its accom- 
plishment. 

This alarming intelligence was received from a 
reliable source by Count Harswick ; and it stim- 
ulatad him to instant activity. Learning that his 
old enemy was now within a day’s march of 
Drachenborg, he laid his plans of action with 
prompt celerity. 

“T will not,” he said to Roland, “ wait until 
Rinbod shall shut me up within my castle, but 
rather march out and meet him upon fair ground, 
where I can make my strength felt. Do you 
stay here with a few of the men-at-arms, to keep 
the castle, and protect our dear Hildegonde. 
Should I be hard pressed, I will not fail to send 
for your aid.” 

Roland cheerfully acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment; and Harswick, bidding adieu to his tear- 
ful child and her young defender, marched from 
the castle with almost his entire force, leaving 
with Roland a scanty handful of men-at arms, 
with which to fulfil the father’s parting charge. 
And through the whole day, the lovers waited 
anxiously for the arrival of some message from 
the count, that they might learn the fortune of 
the day. 

None came, however ; but instead, at sunset, a 
terrible summons from without greeted their ears. 
Avoiding Count Harswick, the cratty Rinbod 
had reached the castle by a circuitous march, 
and was now thundering at the gates with his 
whole force! Almost frantic with desperation, 
Roland embraced his terrified betrothed, and 
rushed to the scene of danger. Disposing his 
few defenders in the court-yard, he awaited the 
attack of the enemy. This was all he could do; 
there were too few to man the walls; nothing re- 
mained but to die in defence of the charge which 
had been committed to his keeping ! 

The gates were burst open by repeated assaults 
from without, and Rinbod and his followers 
poured in overwhelming numbers into the yard. 
The onset was a fierce one, and yet, the defend- 
ers held their ground so bravely, that they seemed 
at first to render the unequal conflict doubtful. 
Animated by the voice and example of their des- 
perate leader, they fought with obstinate fury, 
and many of the mercenary followers of Rinbod 
fell beneath their blows. But against such over- 
powering numbers as those they contended with, 
resistance seemed almost useless. Step by step 
they were forced back, until but a few feet re- 
mained between them and the castle doors. 

At this desperate and alarming juncture, the 
attention of Roland was attracted by a loud noise 
outside the gates; and immediately a new body 
of men thronged into the court-yard. Blind 
with hopeless despair, he sprang furiously to- 


wards them ; and the leader, a mailed knight on 
horseback, was stricken down by a terrific blow 
from his battle-axe. But who shall portray the 
horror, the fearful presentiment of Roland, as he 
recognized in the followers of the knight, the re- 
tainers of Count Harswick! With nervous ea- 
gerness he knelt beside the prostrate body of the 
fallen knight, and unclosing his visor, gazed 
with the speechless fascination of remorseful sor- 
row upon his face. The count himself lay be~ 
fore him, breathing his last—slain by his’ @wa 
hand! Once the dying man opened his eyes and 
looked reproachfully upon him; and then the 
unhappy Roland was kneeling by the dead ! 

The young nobleman seemed as though bereft 
of sense as he gazed. He knew not of the fierce 
conflict which was raging around him—he heard 
not the victorious shout of the retainers of Drach- 
enborg, repeated from every throat as they drove 
the invaders in panic from the gates—he realized 
only that he had slain the father of Hildegonde, 
and yet lived himself! A hand was laid gently 
upon his arm—Hildegonde was beside him. But 
as her eyes rested upon the fearful spectacle of 
her father’s corpse, and the incoherent ravings of 
her lover informed her of the dreadful truth, she 
uttered a feeble cry of agony, and sank down 
upon the body, herself seemingly as cold and 
lifeless. 

A little distance from this place of terror one 
of the outlaws lay, dying from a ghastly wound 
in his breast. This was Rinbod himself; and as 
he comprehended the meaning of the scene which 
we have just described, a demoniac look of joy 
covered his grim features, and with a cry of sat- 
isfied revenge upon his lips, he fell back and ex- 
pired. 

Slowly did Hildegonde return to life and con- 
sciousness ; and with frantic eagerness Roland 
threw himself at her feet, and seizing her hands, 
besonght her to forgive the irreparable injury 
which his rashness had caused. She heard him, 
and replied in faltering, hopeless tones : 

“I forgive thee, Roland—but thou and I must 
forever part! It is not well that the slayer of 
the father should with the same hand wed the 
daughter; and though it breaks my heart to give 
thee up, still must I do it! Farewell, Roland; 
we shall meet in heaven !” 

Her mind was unalterably fixed, and the pas- 
sionate pleadings of the despairing lover could 
not change it. Once more she permitted him to 
clasp her to his heart in one last fond embrace— 
once more their white lips met, in a fareweil kiss ; 
and then they parted forever. 

In pursuance of a determination which she had 
formed, the sorrowing Hildegonde entered the 
cloister of Nonnen-Perth ; and there the remain- 
der of her life was passed. The terrible tragedy 
which filled her heart with mourning had denied 
her an earthly bridal ; but as the bride of heaven, 
among the gentle, pious sisterhood of the con- 
vent, she learned to bear her great afflictions with 
resignation, and to pray for an eternity of happi- 
ness with Roland. 

As for the latter, the lapse of time somewhat 
assuaged his violent grief; but his heart remain- 
ed forever steadfast to the object of its best af- 
fections. His days were passed in one of the 
lonely upper chambers of the Drachenborg which 
overlooked Nonnen-Perth and the.white walls of 
the convent; and in the solitude of this mourn- 
fal employment, soothed only by the sweet chim- 
ing of the matin and vesper bells, he waited 
anxiously for the approach of death. 

By a pleasing coincidence, as the legend tells 
us, the spirits of Hildegonde and Roland wore 
freed in the same day and hour. Sympathizing 
with a love so romantic, so sorrowful, and with- 
al, so devoted, the gentle sisters received the ro- 
mains of Roland into the convent, and laid them 
side by side with the body of his beloved, in the 
tomb of Thurisnelda. 

Such is the remarkable tradition of Nonnen- 
Perth ; and with a parting word, we will bring 
it to aclose. The crumbling stones of the con- 
vent are yet seen upon the island where it form- 
erly stood, although all traces of those to whom 
our story relates have disappeared. But the — 
Rhine still flows onward to the sea, and the giant 
Drachenfels still looms up against the sky—and 
both continue to testify by their presence, of 
the beautiful and enduring love of Rozanp and 
HILpEGoNnE. 

LIBERTY. 


could I worship aught beneath the skies 

That earth hath seen, or fancy can devise, 

Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 

With faprent turf, and Gowers es wild, as fair 

bank, or scented summer air. 
Cowpzr. 
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THE RAPIDS BELOW THE DAM. 


FRANKLIN MILLS, 

SARANAC RIVER, PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORE. 
The picturesque views on this and the follow- 
page were drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
burn, and are correct representations of the 
largest lumber mills in the State of New York. 
This extensive establishment is located on the 
Saranac River, two miles above the city of 
Plattsburgh. The business was first commenced 
at this place about four years since. The mill, 
erected by a company of lumber dealers from 
Maine, is considered the most perfect establish- 
ment of the kind in the coun There are 
manufactured at this mill 40,000 feet of lumber, 
9000 shingles, and 14,000 laths, daily. The 
force employed to produce this great result is 
from sixty to seventy men. The timber which 
is here manufactured is cut about seventy miles 
ap the Saranac. The proprietors of the Frank- 
lin Mills own 32,000 acres of timber land near 
the head waters of the Saranac River. The 
work of cutting is done in the winter, and the 
timber is rafted down the river in the spring to 
the pond shown in our second view. This pond 
contains about seventy-five acres, and has a 
capacity of 50,000 logs. We give a view of a 
portion of the pond above the mil! with the logs 
therein. The lumber manufactured here is con- 
by sloops and schooners through Lake 
Champlain and the Northern Canal to Albany 
anda market. One of our pictures gives a dis- 
tant view of the mill from the banks of the river 
below the dam. Another of tne sketches was 
taken from the opposite bank just below the 
dam. The remaining picture shows one of the 
gangs which contains ten saws. The gangs 
contain from one to twenty-four saws. These 
mills are owned and operated ” J. DeMerrett 
& Co., whose office is at 344 Federal Street, 
Boston. The mills are under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. W. H. Stoddard. The same firm 
also have in Sherbrook, Canada East, the largest 


saw mill in the world, 
employing one hun- 
dred and twenty men 
night and day. The 
product of this mill is 
120,000 feet of lumber 

rday. The timber 

nd which this enter- 
prising firm possess 
in Canada covers an 
area of ten miles 
square, and is located 
on the St. Francis 
River, fifty miles dis- 
tant from the mill. 
The Sherbrook mill 
has a gang of twenty- 
six saws, for sawing 
boards of all widths, 
called the stock gang, 
—a live gang of nine- 
teen saws, which trims 
the logs through all 
widths, a single saw 
for | logs, a gang 
of called the 
“slabber” gang, tor 
sideing logs for the 
stock gang, a shingle, 
lath, and picket ma- 
chine, and a machine 
for filing saws. This 
mill cost $30,000 and 
the running expenses 
are $150 per day. 


FRENCH ARMY. 

The French army is 
certainly one of the 
best developed bodies 
of men that the world 
has ever seen. Formed 
almost entirely of con- 
scripts, the sons of hon- 
est families, it draws 
its strength from the 
best blood of the nation. For seven years they 
are kept circulating through France, except when 
each regiment takes its turn in Algiers. Thus 
the entire country is known to the entire 
army, from the thronged capital to the 
most quiet provincial town. The ideas of 
the most ignorant are enlarged, their 
minds expanded, as they are drawn away 
from the contracted circles of their little 
communes; and the sons of the poorest 
villagers enjoy the pleasures and reap the 
profits of travel. Each individual of this 
mass is taught to walk, to stand, to run, 
to jump, to swim, to climb, to handle the 
small sword and the broadsword, to man- 
age the musket and the bayonet, with such 
skill as not only to slay his enemy tar off 
or near at hand, but to protect himself 
against more numerous bayonets, or 
against the long sword of the trooper, or 
even the far-reaching and more tormidable 
lance. 

Paris is the centre of this system, and 
having one day obtained the necessary 
pe I had an opportunity of seeing 

ow sedulously this training is attended 
to. There were not more than half a 
dozen soldiers exercised at this time, but 
it must be remembered that those who 
show most fitness for the task are chosen 
and drilled most thoroughly, so that in 
their turn they may become teachers in 
their several regiments. After some of 
the more ordinary gymnastic teats, three 
men were placed in front of an end wall, 
against which were three platforms, rising 
one above the other to the roof. Each ot 
the upper platforms was smaller than the 
one below it by about eighteen inches, 
enough to make comfortable standing room fora 
man. Each platform had three equal faces, 
forming a hexagon, and just under the edge 


POND ABOVE THE DAM. 


of each face of each of the platforms was firmly 
fastened a round iron bar, so that if a man were 
not tall enough to jump and catch the edge of 
the platform he might catch the bar below. I 
forgot to mention that each platform was about 
seven feet high, and, besides being fastened to 
the wall, was supported by wood-work below, 
but so far from the edge as not to interfere with 
the men. Three soldiers were placed in front of 
these platforms, standing on the ground, and 
each opposite one of the faces. The moment 
the word of command was given each man 
jumped at the edge of the first platform, caught 
it, raised himself up so as to turn up one elbow, 
and so got on the top; jumped in like manner at 
the second platform, and got on it, and then 
upon the third. All this was done so quickly, 
in fact with such startling rapidity, that I can 
readily understand the confusion of the Austrians 
at the startling movements of the French sol- 
diers. It seemed but an instant before the same 
three soldiers who had been standing motionless 
upon the ground in front of the platforms were 
standing just as motionless upon the highest 
platform, waiting for the next command. At 
the word they descended in the same way, and 
stood once more upon the ground. 

In a yard attached to this gymnasium I no- 
ticed a jumping ditch, some two feet deep and 
about four feet wide at one end, spreading out to 
about nine feet at the other. It was about ten 
feet long, so that the widening was sufficiently 
gradual. Here was also a strong plank fence, 
with a roof on top, forming a sort of shed, with 
the back toward you, and about fifteen feet high. 
The roof did not lap over the fence, but was 
securely fastened to it, as was also a strong iron 
rod a the fence at its junction with 
the roof. Slats of inch plank were nailed on 
this fence, about three inches apart, and the 
whole fence sloped out from the bottom to the 
top, so that when a man canght hold of the 
slate with his fingers his feet would swing clear, 
and he could thus get no assistance’ from them 
in climbing. The same three soldiers who had 
scaled the platforms were placed in front of this 
fence ‘At the word of command each jumped 
at it with fingers hooked like claws, and, having 
no hold but what the slats gave them, they 
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crawled their way up quickly to the top. There, 
catching hold of the bar, they doubled them- 
selves up in @ most curious way, turning a back 
somerset and lying at full length 
on their backs upon the roof, with 
their arms against their sides. At 
the next command they stretched 
out their arms, caught hold of the 
bar, threw up their legs so as to 
turn a reverse somerset, and so 
clawed their way down again. 
Besides this they are taught to 
perform all their evolutions on a 
run, a style which has been adopted 
at West Point. They are taught 
to swim holding the musket and 
the cartridge-box above the water ; 
to jam m a height upon a 
ere there is barely stand- 
ing room, with their muskets in 
their hands, and all their accoutre- 
ments upon their backs; to walk 
in the same way along beams, both 
square and round, or along the 
irregularly shaped trunks of trees 
across ditches or ravines; each 
man is taught to use his musket 
and bayonet as a vaulting-pole; 
and to climb up his comrade’s 
shoulder so as to scale a wall 
twenty-five feet high. 
In the recent accounts of the 


kicking. Havi often 
heard of this, I one day asked our 
teacher in the gymnasium at Paris 
if he knew it. 


“Very well; place yourself in position asa 
boxer.” 


I did so, and he advanced towards me with 
his hands a little out from his sides, like a wrest- 
ler ready to take hold in any way. 

“Now I can kick you on your forward leg, 
and break the bone or hurt you. While you 
are disturbed by that, or, in case you draw it 
back, I can raise my foot to your stomach or 

hould kick ch 

“ Well, suppose you shou at my chin, 
: would your foot. Then what would you 

“ Well, 4 it.” 

He kicked, and I caught his foot, but while I 
held it firmly he turned, threw both hands on the 

und to ns his body, and instantaneously 
rought his other foot so near my nose that I let 
go of his foot in a moment. 
the That is very clever. Is there no parry to 
at?” 

“O, yes. Itis very simple. You do what I 
did and I'll show you.” 

I kicked ; he caught my foot ; I turned, threw 
myself on my hands, and thought of course to 
kick him with my other foot; but he simply pat 
one foot firmly against the thigh of my F wat 
leg, and I was powerless. There was also in 
his movements this same startling rapidity. 
The kicks were like flashes of lightning, and the 
hands constantly ready for a grapple or a blow. 
From what I saw, I have a most res ul dis- 
like to Ja Savate, or, as we would say in English, 
the Old Shoe.—Cor. N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE CREST OF THE ALPS. 

The crest of the Bernese Alps is an extended 
ridge, nowhere less than 700 feet, culminating in 
peaks some of which are twice the height. No 
carriage road is constructed over for a great dis- 
tance, and, indeed, this is the only pass of any 
kind for a distance of several days’ ride, and 
here existed none till the latter part of the last 
century. The difficulty of constructing a road 
lay in the fact that limestone precipices of great 
| height oe abound as one approaches the 
| pass from the valley of the Rhone, the opposite 


from which I approached it. After rising to the 
height of 3000 feet above the sea, the valley up 
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which the road rans terminates in an amphithea- 
tre of precipices, which rise at a very high angle, 
in places perpendicular, for 2700 feet. Up this a 
has been cut, wide enough for mules, wind- 
be this way and that, sometimes on a projecting 
, merely wide enough for the path. It 
wy in several yom, that a plumb line dropped 
m the edge of the path will pass outside of the 
path at some lower point. In many places the 
path skirts precipices 500 to 1000 feet high, and 
in one place a plumb line may be dropped from 
the edge of the path, almost unobstructed, into 
the valley 1600 feet below. It requires strong 
nerves to look down from these fearful heights, 
and still stronger to ride a mule up and down the 
» which is only five feet wide, and often with- 
out a parapet or guard on the outside. There is 
a noted water.cure in the valley below, and in- 
valids are carried over on the shoulders of men, 
but are blindfolded before they come in sight of 
these places, for fear of the shock it may pro- 
duce on I +1 it on the 
opposite side, and came up to precipices 
yer sg Suddenly, while I was up at the 
height where the snow lays, I came to the verge, 
ro the view burst upon me. The effect cannot 
be described. Nearly 3000 teet below me, or over 
half a mile perpendicular height, while the hori- 
zontal distance was not half that, was a lovely 
green valley with pastures, and the picturesque 
village of Leuch. It seemed as if a stone might 
be tossed on the houses so far beneath. I sat 
gorge below, 
through which the torrent of the Gala rushes, the 
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THE MILL IN THE JURA, 
Switzerland is rich in what theatrical 
ce denominates “scenic effects ;” in 
marvellous combinations of crag and 
chasm, deep and shadowy glen and foam- 
ing torrent, unfathomable woods of som- 
bre pine, and vast precipitous walls of 
glittering ice. In no other European 
country Nature worked on so vast a 
scale, or accumulated (and within com- 
paratively narrow confines) such masses 
of stern and solemn grandeur. There, 
the Alpine heights rise up in all the won- 
derfal beauty of their snowy crowns above 
the very clouds; there, savage torrents 
tumble and toss through narrow ravines, 
and over abrupt crags, and down steep 
walls of rock into abysses of darkness and 
shadow. Not that where the brow of Na- 
ture wears so severe a majesty her smile 
is always wanting; for there soft sheeny 
lakes lie in the bosoms of the mountains, 
reflecting the lights and shades of heaven, 
and there groves of leafy acacias are mu- 
sical with the song of birds. But our art- 
ist now puts before us a landscape of a 
wilder and grander character, and shows 
us the foaming waters and the lofty peaks, 
—the 


Darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 

Precipitously steep,— 
even as they appeared in the bygone da: 
to the of Childe Harold. 

On the high road from Lausanne to 
Paris, about three miles from a town called 
Orbe, the traveller obtains a glimpse of 
the village of Les Clefs, or The Keys,—or, 
at least, of a swarthy old tower and a few 

icturesque chalets, lying several hundred 

t below, in a defile of wild rocks,—a 
ravine, or pass, of which the village is, as 
it were, the Key. 

The river Orbe rises near Iverdun. One of 
the mountain summits of the Jura is called La 
Dent, The Tooth, and here there is a natural hol- 
low, about forty feet square, known as The Fuiry’s 
Grotto. Gazing down into this aperture, some 
hundred feet below you, may be discovered the 
birth-spring of the Orbe, which leaps out like a 
young giant from the womb of the mountain, and 
goes on its adventurous way amidst rocks and 
precipices, and in the gloom of close inwoven 
trees. Itsoon enters the pass, of which we have 
already spoken, and to a landscape already char- 
acterized by unusual features of sublimity, adds 
the most picturesque effects imaginable. 

Below the village of Les Clefs, that is, still 
lower down the river, stand Zhe Mil/s, which 
form a prominent subject of the illustration at 
the foot of this page. What a position for a 
peasant’s chalet! What a fitting locality for a 
stormy imagination like Byron’s, or a mystical 
fancy like Shelley’s! The river seethes, and 
frets, and foams against the walls of rock that 

* hem it in; the misty peaks of Jura soar upward 
in the immeasurable distance ; the black boughs 
of tall gaunt pines sweep to and fro in the wind 
like spectral arms. Only to dream of a night 
of storm and thunder in such a spot, is to feel 
for awhile a poet. 

O, night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

a dark eye in 
Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


These chalets of the Swiss peasantry are pic- 
turesque objects enough in a land , and cer- 
tainly more poetical in aspect than the homes ot 

nglish laborers. The side-walls are 
low, but the roofs of considerable 
height, with numerous picturesque 
gables and singular twisted chim- 
neys. They are fashioned almost 
wholly of wood. In the centre of the 
building provision is generally made 
for the cows and their winter fodder; 
and the apartments of the family, 
their workshops, and store-rooms, 
are all huddled together under the 
same roof. Under the eaves, which 
project considerably beyond the 
walls, rans a gallery round the whole 
building, to which ascent is gained 
by an outer staircase, leading to the 
first floor, or ground floor, for, in the 
winter, the lower apartments are usu- 
ally > hidden in impenetrable 
snow. e remember to have met 
with a » phically descri 
tive of a Swiss chalet, in Simond’s 
Travels in Switzerland. It ran some- 
what as follows: On the ground 
blazed a huge ‘fire, round which had 
been hollowed a ditch a foot deep, 
and in this the dwellers placed their 
feet, sitting meanwhile upon the 
earth. Over the fire hung a great 
cauldron, warming milk for the man- 
ufacture of All the imple- 
ments used in the manufacture were 
the handiwork of the owner of the 
chalet, and were made of maple and | 
pine. The hut itself was built of | 
tranks of trees rudely joined togeth- 
er, and covered with thick shingles, 
through which the smoke found vent 
as best it could. The roof advanced 
ten or twelve feet beyond the walls, 
forming a sort of o lery all 
round, called the Milkgang, or Milk- 
way, beneath which the cows were 
milked in bad weather, and beneath 


men was provided. wich straw for 
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back to Antwerp, but found her alread 

dead ; and overcome by grief, he took ref- 
uge for four months in a convent, consol- 
ing himself by religious art. The brilliant 
offers of the Archduke, and his love for 
Isabella Brant, restrained him from re- 
turning to Italy, and he married the lady 
in 1609. In Antwerp, he built himself a 
splendid house, which he filled with a 
splendid collection ot works of art, all of 
which, however, he subsequently sold to 
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their simple couch. In Swiss chalets, however, 
as in metropolitan houses, there exists a great 
disparity ; and there are an Upper Ten Thousand 
among the valleys of the Jura as well as in the 
squares of Belgravia. 

Such a locality as that which our “pen and 
pencil ” have endeavored to describe is, of course, 
well-frequented by mysterious visitants, whose 
weird shrieks mingle during the night hours with 
the roar of the torrent and the swift rush of the 
wind. Nota peasant but believes in them, and, 
however strong his heart and arm when contend- 
ing with mortal foes, trembles to cross at night 
the rude, frail wooden bridge which is thrown 
across the river, or to venture into the depths of 
the shadowy pine-groves! Up from the foamy 
abysses of the waters rises at midnight an aer 
figure,—the Maid ofthe Mist,—prepared to wrea' 
her vengeance upon those unhappy mortals who 
may chance, woe’s them! to gaze upon her fatal 
beauty. And there are other supernatural heroes 
and heroines, about whom a thousand terrible 
legends are related and accredited, so that few of 
the ts of the Jura believe themselves, their 
families, or their property, secure from evil influ- 
ence, unless they are provided with a certain 
wonderful powder which is to be obtained in the 
neighboring town of Orbe, and which, to be per- 
fectly useful and infallibly efficacious, must be 
purchased without a word being exchanged be- 
tween vender and purchaser. nd, indeed, the 
chemist intuitively understands his customer’s 
wants, and turns immediately to a mysterious 
drawer, labeled Gumma Benja: or, Benzoin. But 
let not our readers laugh at their simplicity, un- 
less they never purchase “ pills” reputed to cure 
all the maladies that “ flesh is heir to,” nor dose 
themselves with the thousand and one patent 
medicines with which suffering humanity is prom- 
ised relief from pain and disease. 


THE “NATIVITY” OF RUBENS. 

We have placed on our last page an engraving 
representing one of Rubens’s most celebrated pic- 
tures, that in which he has most distinctly, in the 
design, risen above his usual materialism to a 
high standard of religious feeling. It is also said 
to be one of his best-colored pictures, rich and 
striking, but not from that meretriciousness which 
induced Allston to remark once that “ Rubens 
was a splendid liar.” Yet with all his faults, 
this artist deserved the honors he received in his 
lifetime, and merits the honor which posterity has 
paid him. Peter Paul Rubens was born on the 
28th June, 1577, at Cologne, where his father, 
formerly a nobleman and Shefiff of Antwerp, had 
taken refuge during political troubles. After his 
father’s death, he was appointed page to the 
beautiful Countess of Lalaing, in Antwerp, but, 
being naturally a modest youth, was so shocked 
at the licentiousness which prevaileddn the pal- 
ace of this lady, that he left, and applied himselt 
to painting, under the tuition of Adam Van Oort, 
and later, of Otto Van Veen (Ottovenio). By 
the adviée of the latter, he went to Italy, to con- 
tinue his studies, which he did, recommended 
from the Archduke Albert to the especial care of 
Duke Vincentio Gonzaga. The latter at once 
took him into his retinue, giving him the title of 
Cavalier, with fall permission to devote his en- 
tire time to study. From Mantua he repaired to 
Rome, Venice (where he fully studied and com- 
prehended Titian and Paul Veronese), and 
Genoa. Wherever he came, he distinguished 
himself by his masterly skill. In Spain, whither 
he was sent by the Duke of Sonne on a diplo- 
matic mission to King Philip 1V., he painted the 
portrait of the latter, with his principal nobles, 
studied carefully the Spanish school of painting, 
and returned home laden with wealth and honor. 
Hearing that his mother was sick, he hastened 
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the Dake of Buckingham for ten thousand 
unds. For the Cathedral of Antwerp 
e painted his greatest picture, The De- 
scent from the Cross; for the Jacobites, 
the Four Evangelists ; and for the Church 
of St. Peter, in Cologne, where he was 
baptized, the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 
with many other splendid works. A 
great proportion of his paintings were 
merely sketched and finished by himself, 
his scholars executing the rest—a fact 
which accounts for the incredible number 
of pictures which went forth from his stu- 
dio. Rubens was in more than one res- 
pect an artist of the highest grade. He 
raised the Belgian school of painting, 
which had for many been declining, 
to a rank paralleled in his own time only 
by the Spanish. Rubens was one of the 
most accomplished and learned men of 
his age, and a finished gentleman and 
man of the world. He was endowed with 
an ingredible artistic faculty of invention, 
and seemed inspired with a mysterious im- 
pulse to —_ combined with a restless 
activity. In these respects he appears to 
have been unrivalled.” His oven design 
and attitude is original, and it really seems 
as if repetition in any form were not in 
his nature. Quiet, gentle loveliness, and 
majestic higher beauty, are not, however, to be 
found in his works. The richest luxuriance of 
color, voluptuous fullness of figure, ceaseless ac- 
tivity, and energy—in a word, all the beauty of 
life characterize his works ; but we seek in them 
in vain for those nobler impulses of serene art 
which characterized his predecessors. In pomp 
and splendor, in brilliancy and effect, Rubens is, 
however, unrivalled. When his patron, the duke, 
died, on his death-bed he commended Rubens to 
the patronage of the Infanta Donna 
He was in reality sent, shortly after, with the 
Ambassador of Charles I., to Delft, to conclude 
a treaty of peace between Spain and England. 
In the year 1630, he concluded this peace with 
the English Chancellor Coddington. The King 
of England had already learned to appreciate 
him as a gentleman, an artist, and a diplomatist, 
and had knighted him. Rubens led, during this 
embassy, an extremely regular and simple life. 
His first wife died in 1626; his second, Helena 
Forman, a lady of remarkable beauty, often 
served him as a model for his female heads; but 
it is an extraordinary fact, and one which con- 
fers the highest tribute to his gallantry, that it 
was only when he painted her as a portrait, and 
as herself, that he ever represented her quite as 
beautiful as she really was. For many years be- 
fore his death, Rubens was prevented, by gout, 
from executing any save small paintings. He 
died on the 30th May, 1640, at Antwerp, and is 
buried in the St. Jacob’s Church. Rubens is an 
example to artists, in the qualities of energy, per- 
severance and industry. He showed that it was 
not necessary for genius to wait for inspiration ; 
or rather, that inspiration came whenever it was 
resolutely sought. He also demonstrated that 
varied accomplishments, instead of retarding, fa- 
cilitate the success of a painter, enlarge his mind, 
and enrich it with a variety of ideas. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L., Auburndale.—The most melddious of the Australian 
singing birds is the Sedge Warbler. This bird very 
much resembles the nightingale, and sings both day 


and night. 

F. M , Bristol R. I.—We believe that the nationality of 
the applicant is not regarded in taking out a patent in 

. It would cost an American no more than an 
Englishman. 

“ Camrickrercus.”—The potato is believed to have been 
introduced into Ireland in 1565. 

8. W., Philadelphia.—1. The manufacture of silk was 
introduced inte Europe about 551.—2. It is estimated 
that there are 20,000,000 horses in Russia —3. The 
Austrian cavalry is said to be the finest in Europe. 

R. W.—A laboring man in China can buy food enough to 
last him a day for about a cent; but that sum is as 
hard to get there as a dollar here. 

Quentst, Yarmouth, Mass,—Adems’ Express employs 
3783 men; it has 972 agencies, and its messengers 
travel daily 40,152 miles. 

Porm.—The great English painter. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was born at Piymouth, Eagiand, and we see by a late 
English paper that a monument is apput to be erected 
to his memory there. 

Gosstr, Lancaster, Pa.—Ticknor & Fields will publish 
Hawthorne's new work. 

“ Mrpp.esex.”"—1. Fruit-raising has become a great busi- 
ness in California. The crop this year will amount to 
six or seven millions of dol'ars. 2. We have heard of 
100 dozen Duchess d’Ang pears being raised in 
one crop from one single tree near Boston. They sold 
for $3 a dozen. 

Srarician.—It is an established fact that the number of 

in time of peace is greater than in time of 
war; and even where war is expected only, marriages 
are found to diminish in number. Even in Russia, 
where the mass of the people seem to take little inter- 
est in political affairs. marriages will fall off at the rate 
of seventy or eighty thousand in a year of war. 

Brs.ro0poiist.—The first circulating library in England, 
on a public plan, was opened by Samuel Fancourt, a 
dissenting minister of Salisbury, about the year 1740, 
but it was not very successful. 

of persons injured on rail- 
ways to the whole number of passengers conveyed. 
which in our own country nearly attains the frightful 
figure of one ia 100,000, in England is reduced to one 
in 250,000; and in Germany to one in 1,250,000! 


SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 

* The diamond is the type of brilliancy and pu- 
rity all the world over; it is the rose among jew- 
els ; the nec plus ultra of splendor and value, and 
coveted above all other gems. Where is the fash- 
ionable woman who does not prize above all her 
other worldly possessions, that diamond necklace 
which cost thirty thousand dollars, and which no 
reporter of a ball in which she happens to figure 
ever failed to expatiate upon at the rate of a pen- 
ny aline? Marie Antoinette’s diamond neck- 
lace occupies an important page in history. Dia- 
monds have led-to wars, to murders, to crimes 
without number,—and yet, to the philosopher, 
they are only bits of crystallized carbon—mere 
lumps of charcoal. The identity of the diamond 
and carbon was a theory with Newton, the truth 
of which experiment has tested. The first grand 
experiment to prove the combustibility of the 
diamond, took place before Cosmo III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, whereon the diamond being 
exposed in the focus of the great lens, it was en- 
tirely volatilized. The lens is still in the labora- 
tory of the Grand Duke. Guyton de Morveau 
entirely consumed the diamond by projecting it 
in red hot nitre; it was also burnt by Professor 
Tennant, by means of melted nitre in a red-hot 
tube. 

The ancients believed that the hardness of the 
diamond would resist and break the best anvils 
and hammers, but modern experimentalists have 
crushed diamonds in steel mortars. When in the 
act of burning, the diamond glows with an in- 
tense and beautiful brightness, like a star, or 
spark, and without flame. 

The price of diamonds has been steadily rising 
for a number of years. A mercantile man told 
us lately that diamonds were the best investment 
out. Times of disturbance and uncertainty in 
Europe cause a great demand for them ; it is so 
handy to have a million in such a portable form 
that you can carry it in your vest pocket. Louis 
Napoleon is a great purchaser of diamonds, not 
for purposes of display—he keeps rather dark 
about them—but that, in the event of a radical 
change in France, he may, if he escapes with his 
life, have a large fortune at his command. 

The crown jewels of European sovereigns em- 
brace many diamonds of very great value. The 
Austrian family possesses the Maximilian dia- 
mond, of a yellow color and rose cut ; it has been 
in the family ever since the reign of the emperor 
of that name. It came to Austria through the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and had been in the 
possession of the Medici. It has been rated at 
189 1-2 carats; its value is said to be $778,410. 


A sky-blue brilliant in the crown of France is 
valued at $200,000. The house of Braganza pos- 
sesses a diamond valued at a billion dollars! 
The Empress Catharine II. of Russia bought a 
diamond without a flaw, the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, for $450,000 cash, an annuity of $20,000, 
and a patent of nobility. 

Diamond-cutters always reckon that in the 
process of cutting the stone loses one-half its 
weight. “The process of diamond cutting,” 
writes an English jeweller, “is effected by a hori- 
zontal iron plate of about ten inches in diameter, 
called a schiff, or mill, which revolves from 2000 
to 3000 times perminute. The diamond is fixed 
in a ball of pewter, at the end of an arm, resting 
upon the table in which the plate revolves; the 
other end, at which the ball containing the dia- 
mond is fixed, is pressed upon the wheel by iron 
weights at the discretion of the workman. The 
weights applied vary from 2 to 30 lbs., according 
to the size of the facets intended to be cut. The 
re-cutting of the Koh-i-noor was commenced on 
July 16th, 1852, his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton being the first person to place it on the mill. 
This diamond was found to vary considerably in 
hardness, during various stages of the operation. 
The farther it was cut into, the harder the 
stone appeared to be. At one time the mill, 
working at the medium rate of 2400 revolutions 
per minute, made little appreciable impression 
upon it. The rate of revolution was therefore 
increased to more than 3000, at which rate the 
work gradually proceeded. The diamond was 
completely cut on September 7th, having taken 
thirty-eight days to cut, working for twelve hours 
per day without cessation.” 

An English gentleman, the late Henry Philip 
Hope, Esq., made the study and collection of 
precious stones, particularly diamonds, the ob- 
ject of his whole life. Mr. Hope’s collection was 
that of a true lover of the stone itself, not of one 
who treasured it on account of its immense val- 
ue. His collection was therefore a fine gathering 
of specimen stones—of stones in various states, 
and of various c8lors. Amongst those exhibited 
in 1851 were brilliants of an apricot color, of a 
very fine pink topaz color, of the deepest ruby 
ballais color, of a lemon color, of a cymophane 
(green and orange) color, the two tints being dis- 
tinctly perceptible. Moreover, there were dia- 
monds of a chrysolite color, a beautiful light green, 
of an aqua-marine (sea-green ) color, of steel color, 
of deep sapphire blue, of light blve, of milky blue, 
of light orange, and of deep orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garnet color, of a jacinth 
color (tawny red), of rose color, and of a brilliant 
jet black! These are mentioned to show to what 
variety the diamond extends. What would the 
world say if modern science, which seems to de- 
light in realizing impossibilities, should discover 
a process of manufacturing diamonds? The 
time may come when even this wonder will be 
achieved, and when Koh-i-noors may be pur- 
chased for twenty-five dollars a dozen ! 


LIFE IN ITALY. 

That very clever feuilletonist, Amedée Achard, 
has been publishing some quite piquant sketches 
of Italy in the Débats. Let us glean a few items 
from one of his recent articles: You cannot go 
through Italy, especially the Roman Campagna, 
without evoking the memory of the brigands. 
Old romances and the operas gave them a terrible 
reputation. People never set out without taking 
a robbery into account; a stoppage on the high- 
way was a part of the programme of the journey. 
One must bring back an adventure, like a mosaic 
orachaplet. Those famous brigands, with point- 
ed hats and bristling with pistols, such as you see 
them in pictures, lend a romantic color to the 
landscape. Englishmen were known who trav- 
elled expressly to be stopped on the highway, 
and who demanded a bandit at every relay. They 
were generally accommodated. 

“ All that is changed ; so completely changed 
that certain amateurs of romance declare the 
country has lost all its grace in being cleared of 
its rascals. Intelligent governments, they say, 
ought to retain a few, to preserve the physiogno- 
my and character of the peninsula. Still you are 
invariably advised to use a thousand precautions 
to protect yourself against imaginary Fra Dia- 
volos. - 

“ The slaves of tradition put their money in 
their boots and travel with revolvers, finally dis- 
charged at Asnieres. Have robberies ceased in 
Italy—in Rome especially? ©, no! they rob 
you as at Paris, and make arrests as in the ban- 
tieu—nothing more or less. It is an account, of 
which the total never varies. As for stabbing, 


that is another affair; there are a great many 
cases—four or five a week. The last year there 
were, in round numbers, two hundred and eighty- 
two assassinations or attempts to kill. That 
seems to you fearful, unheard of, and monstrous, 
relatively to the sum of the population. Alas! 
yes—but more importance than it merits must 
not be assigned to this excess in a sum. All 
these knife-strokes are distributed among friends. 
I am not joking. They chat, drink a glass of 
wine, get heated, discussion begins, and a stab is 
easily given or received. If the man dies, his 
friend escapes. The gens d’armes come up, but 
too late. Why should they come too late? If 
the murderer were arrested, he could not be con- 
victed, for lack of proof. At Rome, as in al- 
most all Italy, in criminal cases a witness is the 
rarest, the most difficult, in fact the most impos- 
sible person to discover. It is the rule that no- 
thing is ever seen or heard. And reasons for 
this are not wanting. If a witness is met with, 
as soon as he had made his deposition he is sure 
to be killed. 

“Then murders follow fhick like file firing. 
This man kills that man, because that man 
killed the otherman. Who has not heard of the 
affair in which the family of the victim had to 
employ the exertions of all their friends to stay 
the proceedings of justice? Was it not necessa- 
ry to put an end to these ‘ricochet’ stabbing 
cases? It rained daggers. But if, by a miracu- 
lous chance, the murderer is sentenced, you may 
be sure that if he be not pardoned, his penalty 
will be atleast commuted. He will go to the gal- 
leys, and on his return will be welcomed back by 
his family and friends with open arms. There 
is even an expression for that; the man who 
comes back from the galleys has been in ‘trouble.’ 
Isn’t the expression delicious ?” 


TALES FOR THE MARINES. 

The “ Undersigned,”’ a writes in the New York 
Atlas, has been amusing himself and his readers 
by recording his experiences during a brief so- 
journ in our Athenian village. He is particu- 
larly satirical on the subject of our tortuous 
streets, as the subjoined extract will show. At 
the same time he displays the most astonishing 
verdancy, being evidently ignorant of the fact 
that it is perfectly easy for a man to find his way 
about Boston, provided he has studied naviga- 
tion, and steers by chart and compass. 


“ Asked a Bostonian if he would be ‘kind 
enough to direct us the nearest way to Haymar- 
ket Square.’ ‘Certainly,’ spoken rr ent and in 
a bewildering, uneasy manner. ‘ Third-street- 
left-down-cross-over-four-squares-ab !’ ‘ Which 
way did you say?’ No answer ; for he was gone. 
He had in directing us pointed toward no partic- 
ular street. The first street we came to after 
leaving him, we turned down, proceeded four 
squares, crossed over, then into the very same 
street, which five minutes before we had walked 
out of. Every man appeared to hesitate as he 
passed, evidently being desirous of asking a ques- 
tion or two, but recollecting that time is dollars, 
went on again. 

“Some years ago, it is related, a western man 
lost his wife and himself in the streets of Boston, 
somewhat strangely. The story is one of the 
legends of Boston, at least the Undersigned says 
itis. A western merchant and his wite came to 
Boston, and ‘stopped’ at the New England 
House. One day the gentleman went out; an- 
swering his wife’s query as to what time he would 
return, with ‘at noon.’ Noon, night, morning 

assed, but he came not. A week rolled by, but 

appeared not. Search was made, but no one 
knew anything about the missing man; the peo- 
ple had enough to do to find themselves. The 
griet-stricken wife finally returned home. Two, 
three, four eros went by, and she re-married, 
having long before counted her first beloved as 
among the dead. 

“ There is at the present time a singular ‘ un- 
shaven, unshorn’ being wandering wearily 
through the streets, and inquiring of any one 
who will listen to him, ‘the way to the New Eng- 
land House?’ The tone in which he asks this is 
pisoons, sad, supplicating. And so he goes on 
rom day today. No one knows where he sleeps 
or how he lives. The pepe spoke to 
him, ‘why don’t you go to the New England ” 

* « Ah, sir,’ said the poor fellow in a despairing 
way, ‘Ah, sir, I can’t. Let me see, you area 
stranger here, are you not?’ 

Yes,’ we (the Undersigned) replied. 

“ «So am I, and I get strangereveryday. The 
more I wander about the more I get lost. If I 
didn’t know the streets I might get along better. 
All these a who are going by arelost. Their 
friends find them and take ’em home at night.’ 

“ * And who finds the friends *” 

“I don’t know. I’ve been walking these 
streets these four years—these four years. 

“ Here he buttonholed a passer by. 

« « Please, sir, tell me the way to the New Eng- 
land House—I've important business there—I— 


“©The citizen smiled, shook his head, and went 
on. The wanderer forgot the Undersigned, 
and walked slowly on, asking himself, ‘ Please 


tell me the way to the New England House.’ Up 
One street and down another, night and day, 
when will his fruitless pilgrimage end? Alas! 
with death only. He is the western merchant 
who, four or five years ago it may be known, left 
his wife, with the promise of being back at noon. 
He was irredeemably lost. These streets have 
crazed him, and never, never more will he find 
his haven of rest. 

“There is another crazy man sometimes seen 
at Roxbury, sometimes at Somerville, or Winter 
Hill, or up in that eternal monument, who sa- 
lutes everybody with— 

“«T’m a stranger here, sir; I came here a 
week since. I am in search of—of—Eleazer 
Paine. Can you tell me where he is, or where 
he can be found ” 

“Wherever he goes he asks for Eleazer Paine. 
The Undersigned learned his melancholy history. 
Some six months ago he came to Boston, from 
Philadelphia. The second day after his arrival, 
in endeavoring to find his way back to the Re- 
vere House, he lost himself. His name is Elea- 
zer Paine, and now he is in search of himself. 
He “— he lost his identity in taking a short cut 
from Washington street to Faneuil Hall, and his 
wits over a ‘prop’ table. If he ever finds him- 
self, it will be atter he gets out of Boston.” 


+ 


Tue Queen’s Marps.—The Maids of Honor 
to the Queen of England are eight in number, 
and have for pin money, three hundred pounds 
each. Two of them are always in waiting on 
her majesty for four weeks at a time, when they 
are relieved by the two next in rotation, accord- 
ing toa “roll” annually drawn up, regulating 
the periods of their attendance. When in wait. 
ing, they dine at the queen’s table. They are 
considered in the light of companions to her 
majesty. They have a special allowance of a 
pint of wine a day each, which formerly used to 
be a bottle; and there was no little feminine 
grumbling when the Hon. Mr. Murray, then 
comptroller of the household, cut down their al- 
lowance. Since this innovation, however, the 
rosy tint which is so ornamental to the face of 
womanhood, has been transferred from the noses 
to the cheeks of the Maids of Honor. 


Mr. Cuoate.—The Courier tells a very pleas- 
ant anecdote respecting the lamented Choate. 
It says that two or three years ago, during asea- 
son of illness, Mr. Choate was visited by one of 
his friends, who urged upon him the importance 
of paying more attention to his health. “ Sir,” 
said the visitor, “ you must go away; if you con- 
tinue your professional labors thus, you will en- 
tirely undermine your constitution.” M. Choat> 
looked up, and with that grave irony and peculiar 
twinkle of the eye which were so marked and in- 
describable when he jested, said, “Sir, the con- 
stitution was destroyed long ago; I am now liv- 
ing under the by-laws.” 


“Kwittinc-Work: a Web of many colors, 
wrought by Ruta Partineton (B. P. Shilla- 
ber).””—Messrs. Brown, Taggard & Chase have 
got up this delicious volume of Partingtoniana 
in beautiful style, liberally illustrated by Hoppin. 
A careful re perasal of the work confirms us in 
the opinion already enunciated from a perusal of 
our advanced copy. It is a work of genuine 
humor, occasionally gliding into the kindred 
province of pathos. Without a word to raise a 
blush, its fun is genial and hearty. Long life to 
book and author! 

Fast Trave_iinc.—A gentleman, in the 
course of twenty-five days, was recently in Lon- 
don, Calais, Liverpool, New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati and Richmond. He is connected with 
a large commercial firm in New York, and has 
been on a business tour, selling immense quanti- 
ties of grain, and is still engaged in buying up 
more. 


> 


Ruope Istanp Patents.—The number of 
persons resident in Rhode Island to whom pa- 
tents for useful inventions have been granted, is 
421. The oldest patentee living is the venerable 
Samuel E. Hamlin, of Providence, to whom a 
patent for a fire engine was granted in August, 
1799. 


Cuancr or TitLte.—In Wheeling, Va., the 
the “ Merchant of Venice” was once called “ The 
Venetian Compact, or the Pound of Flesh.” 


A querr Recipe.—The Oswego Times gives 
& queer recipe for taking ink out of linen. It is 
to jerk an editor out of his shirt. 


+ > 


JoveniLe Wit.—A smart boy wrote over the 


door of the village school-house, “the whaling 
institution.” 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 

This famous emir, living in retirement at 
Broussa, at the commencement of the war in 
Italy offered his services, or at least his sym- 
pathies, to Louis Napoleon. This was the prompt- 
ing of gratitude, for Louis Napoleon opened the 
gates of his French prison; an act of magna- 
nimity, or of policy—perhaps a blending of both. 
All who know the ex-emir, are struck with the 
nobility of his nature. General Duvivier, a dis- 
tinguished French officer, spoke of Abd-el- 
Kader, while he was yet unsubdued, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“It was the voluntary act of his people which 
gave him arms, horses, soldiers, as it gave him 
absolute power long before this peace (that of 
Tafna). As a Frenchman, I desire his fall, since 
the struggle is renewed ; my military conduct 
answers for my declaration. But Abd-el-Kader 
is the man of history; her muse will never more 
forget him ; she will repeat his name; she will 
depict him without artillery, without arsenals, 
without treasure, exhausting for long years im- 
mense, valiant, well-appointed armies, constant- 
ly renewed ; and when this name will remind her 
of the chiefs who now attempt glory in compass- 
ing his destruction, perhaps she will inscribe as 
appropriate this verdict of Napoleon :—‘ It the 
glory of Casar was;founded on the Gallic war 
alone, it would be problematical; what can 
bravery deprived of military science effect against 
troops of the line, disciplined and constituted 
like the Roman army?’ She will excuse Abd- 
el-Kader for his rigorous executions ; have not 
nations fighting for liberty always doomed their 
deserters to death? Poor child of the desert !— 
whose wealth consists but in thy Koran, thy chap- 
let and thy horse, whose arms are thy genius and 
thy word, thou wilt fall, perhaps, like the lofty 
palm beneath the fury of the simoom, but future 
generations will exalt thy name! woe to the heart 
which would not bless the martyrs of liberty! 
Fall, if Providence has prescribed it in its im- 
penetrable wisdom, but do not despair of eternal 
renown ; Providence forbids us not to pity thee.” 


A Caution.—Let no one resort to spirituous 
liquors as a tonic—they will never accomplish 
the desired end, and rather defeat the very ob- 
ject for which they are used. The Oxygenated 
Bitters have no equal as a tonic medicine. They 
contain no alcohol, and are especially adapted to 
the delicate constitution of females, suffering 
from debility or from any derangement of the 
natural fanctions. This long-tried and excellent 
specific may be procured of all responsible drug- 
gists throughout the country, and is endorsed by 
the medical faculty. 


Woop Encravines.—We have a very large 
stock of choice wood engravings on hand, form- 
ing an almost countless variety of pictures upon 
every subject—embracing noted portraits, views 
of scenery in this country and Europe, military 
and naval illustrations of peace and war, archi- 
tecture, etc. We will dispose of any of these to 
parties who desire them, at a very low rate. 
Proofs of these engravings, over ten thousand in 
number, can be seen at our office, and selections 
made. 


> 
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Prrmoutn Monement.—The Plymouth 
Rock states that the cost of the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment, when fully completed, will be about 
$300,000, of which sam about $45,000 has been 
subscribed. The time absolutely necessary for 
its completion will be about six years, but this 
may be prolonged in order to obtain the amount 
of funds necessary to defray the expense. 


“Let tHe Toast ne pEAR Woman.”—At 
the late celebration at Ellington, Conn., the fol- 
lowing was the 13th regular toast: ‘“‘ Woman— 
The lover of union and the friend of annexation. 
Like our country, her manifest destiny is to 
spread her skirts.” 


Tue Frac or Lomparpo-Venet1a.—The 
flag of the Lombardo-Venetian States is the fig- 
ure of a lion with the face of a man—in theright 
paw, uplifted, is a cross, while the left paw is 
upon an opened book. 


Porrry or Raitroaps.—N. P. Willis deftly 
terms building railroads alongside river courses, 
“Ttalicising the sweetest passages of nature.” 


Portry.—He who has a contempt for poetry 
cannot have much respect for himself, or for any- 
thing else. 


SPARE MINUTES. 

Of all portions-of our life, the spare minutes 
are the most fruitful in good or evil. They are 
the gaps through which temptation finds access 
to the soul. This is the period, then, that we 
should more particularly strive to see usefully 
employed, and devoted to some stated and wor- 
thy purpose. For instance, let some good book 
be laid by for perusal in these spare moments, 
that a taste for reading may thus be attained ; 
and a young man who has once acquired a love 
for reading, and of course a healthful relish for 
intellectual pursuits, has become possessed of the 
best preventive in existence against dissipation. 
By following up this plan of usefully employing 
these spare minutes, he may fast grow in intel- 
lectual attainments. This whole life is little 
more than a great school, from the cradle to the 
tomb ; and the close of life is the graduating 
term, when we doubtless enter upon another 
sphere of action, graded in accordance with the 
degree of wisdom to which we have attained 
here. Looking at the subject in this light, does 
it not present a remarkable incentive for self- 
culture and improvement? Besides, there are a 
vast many reasons why we should strive to be- 
come intelligent and well read in philosophy, not 
for the sake of becoming agreeable to society, or 
even to our friends, but for the sake of the time 
we are compelled to spend with ourselves. Of 
all unfortunates, an ignorant man left alone is to 
be pitied. 

The more we do, the more we can do; the 
more busy we are, the more leisure we shall have. 
If we do not pass a day without having read 
some good and valuable book, if it be only a few 
pages, at the end of the year we shall be sur- 
prised to see, on reviewal, how much we have 
accomplished ; we may empty libraries of their 
contents in this way. Then, too, practise with 
your pen; devote a portion of your spare min- 
utes thus. Thoughts engender thoughts ; place 
one idea upon paper, and another will follow it, 
and so on, until you have written a page, and 
you will soon find that your mind is unfathom- 
able. Position, wealth, beauty, may desert us— 
but knowledge is steadfast, and is ours, when 
once acquired, even to the grave, ‘The study 
of literature,” says Cicero, “ nourishes youth, en- 
tertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces ad- 
versity, is delightful at home, and unobtrusive 
abroad.”” Spare minutes are the gold dust of 
time; and Young was writing a truthful as well 
as a striking line, when he taught, “sands make 
the mountain, moments make the year.” 


> 
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OrGan For THE Boston Music Hati.— 
Dwight’s Journal of Music reports that the no- 
ble organ for the Boston Music Hall will prob- 
ably be finished and set up early next summer, 
The actual works lie virtually completed now 
in the manufactory of Herr Walcker, at Lud- 
wigsburg. The delay has been owing to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining an entirely satisfactory design 
for the case. A most chaste and beautiful design 
by Hammatt Billings has at length been ac- 
cepted, with the full approval of the builder of 
the organ. It will be constructed here, under 
the eye of Mr. Billings. ‘The architecture of the 
organ provides a noble central position for the 
Beethoven statue. 


A practicaL Joxe.—An alchemist so- 
licited a reward from Pope Clement XII., for an 
alleged discovery of the art of turning stones into 
gold. The witty pope gave him a very long 
purse, saying that a man who hadit in his power 
to make gold, only wanted a purse to put it in. 


Breap anp Smoxe.—Said a man to a boy 
strutting up Cornhill, with his cigar, before 
breakfast, “‘ My boy, you would look better with 
bread and butter in your mouth than with a ci- 
gar.” “Iknow it,” said the urchin, “but it 
would not be half so gaylorious.” 

A New Hatt—Capable of seating 800 or more, 
is to be constructed in the new building at the 
foot of Bumstead Place. It will serve for con- 
certs and lectures, and for a supper room, con- 
nected by an arch with the Music Hall. 


A Discovery.—An iron cage, in which a New 
York gentleman caused his wife to be confined, 
and which “ she is never permitted to leave save at 
night,” has been discovered to be a hooped-skirt. 


Porntep.—An exchange paper begins a forci- 
ble appeal to its delinquents with this touching 
sentence : “ We must dun, or we must be done.” 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


Efforts are being made to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio River near Louisville. 

The health of Havana is better than it has 
been during any summer for some years. 

Professor Zantederchi finds that plants grow 
more in moonlight than in dark nights. 

The Omaha and Sioux Indians have had a 
battle on the plains. 

They are putting the lower provinces of British 
America in a good state of defence. 

From every direction we learn that tobacco 
looks unusual well, the season having been very 
favorable for its growth. 

Dr. Philip Van Ness Morris, of Cambridge, 
Washington county, N. Y., has presented $10,000 
to Williams College. 

Nehemiah Hodge, of North Adams, has re- 
covered $1500 of the New York Central Rail- 
— for infringement upon his patent railroad 

rake. 


Nahum Ward, a wealthy citizen of Marietta, 
Ohio, has placed a handsome American marble 
monument over the remains of Commodore 
Whipple, of Revolutionary memory. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, speaking of Hon. 
Rufus Choate, once said: “Mr. Choate was a 
wonderful man—a marvel—the most brilliant 
mar in America.” 

A man who resided in Fulton, Ohio, a few 
days since returned from the funeral of his wife, 
and going into his solitary room, sat down upon 
a chair, and died within an hour of grief. 


The present population of Detroit is estimated 
by the Secretary of the Board of Water Com- 
missioners at 75,000—being an increase of 35,000 
since 1854, when the last State census was 
taken. 

A colored lady was arrested in New York for 
stealing a parasol. She offered as an excuse to 


the magistrate, that the sun was spoiling her |- 


complexion. He took pity on her, and sent her 
to prison for six months, to enable her to 
bleach. 


There is a brave man at Vinegar Hill, in Jo 
Davies county, Ill. He is only 22 years of age, 
says the Galena Courier, and has just become the 
fifth husband of a widow lady tull sixty years of 


age. 

A little girl, aged ten, was placed in the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum. The child was a 
very intelligent one, and its close application to 
study threw it into fits, and resulted in destroy- 
ing the mind. 

The grassho are superabundant in Yuba 
and Nevada the Indians are 
waxing fat upon them. They collect them in 
pits, singe them with fire, and pack them in 
bags for consumption at leisure. 

They have a tilting club at Charleston, S. C., 
formed for the purpose of practice and improve- 
ment in equestrian exercises. It is in contempla- 
tion to give a tournament at a proper time, and, 
if possible, to offer such an entertainment annu- 
ally or more frequently. 


The work on the Peabody Institute, at Balti- 
more, is said to be p ing, and it is now ex- 
ted that it will be inclosed by the first of 
ovember next, when the work can go on to 
completion. The marble work is up to the cor- 
nice of the second floor, and it is thought to 
present a fine appearance. 

Mr. Horace A. Osborne, a music-teacher, who 
went from Boston to Cleveland a short time 
since, killed himself at that place by taking 
laudanum. He requested, by letter, that no 
ceremony should be made at his funeral, and in- 
timated a disgust of life as a reason for the sui- 
cidal act. 

Some boatmen have introduced a novel craft 
upon the Genesee River, at Rochester. It con- 
sists simply of two long, water-tight tin tubes 
connected at each end by pieces of board, and 
having in the centre an elevated seat for the 
oarsmem@ This queer-looking affair is said to 
pull wit#surprising ease and swiftness. 

The Catholic Bishop of Montreal has ad- 
dressed a circular to bis clergy, calling upon 
them, as soon as possible, to pronounce from 
their pulpits “‘a strong warning against the ope- 
ra, the theatre, circus, and other amusements of 
a similar nature, which at the present moment 
are a real scandal to our city and country 
districts.” 

The Redwood Libi and Athenzum, at 
Newport, R. I., founded in 1747, by Bishop 
Berkeley and others, has a very choice collection 
of books. The interior was repaired and much 
improved this spring, and the establishment is 
now an important attraction to literary characters 
visiting Newport. 

The Lime Manufactory in Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 
is a curiosity. It has in operation fifteen Ger- 
man patent kilns, which turn out 160,000 barrels 
of lime per year. During the last eighty days 
of canal navigation in 1858, they manufactured 
and sent to market 1000 barrels of lime perday. 
The consumption ot wood reaches 13,000 
annually. 

At the Scientific Convention in Springfield, 
Mass., Professor Alexander gave a recipe for 
weighing the moon, claiming that the sun, moon, 
and all the planetary worlds can be weighed by 
it accurately, to the ounce. The recipe appears, 
to outsiders, as clear as fog. The professor him- 
self omits to work it out, and fails to let us know 
how many of there are in 
existence. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A wise freedom is an attribute of God.— 
Jerrold 


--+. Pleasure’s couch is Virtue’s grave.— 
inne. 


-++» The cold thought of the tomb is the 
skeleton of all feasts.— French. 

-. . The way to fame is like the way to 
heaven—througk much tribulation.— Sterne. 

-++. The opulent man wrongs himself by ev- 
ery superfluity which he does not share.—De 
Boufflers. 


++. There are many idlers to whom a penny 
begged is sweeter than a shilling earned.— 


.-.. There will be always something new to 
say about women so long as one of them re- 
mains on earth.— De Boufflers. 

-..- What it does to a man, throughout 
life, to meet kindness and generosity in his 
youth.— Bulwer Lytton. 

.... No woman can be handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be witty 
by the help of speech.— Hughes. 

.... When a noble life has prepared old age, 
it is not the decline that it reveals, but the first 
days of immortality.— Madame de L 


.... Content and kindness are the soft vernal 
showers and fostering sunny warmth, that keep 
a man’s nature and being fresh and green.—Mrs. 
Cowden Clark. 

.... When we complain of fate, it is only by 
way of excusing ourselves. It is our caprice, 
our impatience, our cowardice, whose lapses we 
charge upon our stars.— W. G. Simms. 


.-.. The highest excellence is seldom attained 
in more than one vocation. The roads leadi 
to distinction in separate pursuits, diverge, oat 
the nearer we approach the one, the further we 
recede from the other.— Bovee. 

.-.. It is because we are dissatisfied with our- 
selves, that we are so anxious to have others 
think well of us, and were we conscious of mer- 
iting the good, we would care less for their ill 
opinions.— Bovee. 

.... Weare not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our hearts. 
We have a certain work to do for our bread, and 
thatis to be done strenuously ; other work to do 
for our delight, and that is to be done heartily — 
Ruskin. 

--+. Would you have noble offspring? See 
that you choose for them a noble mother, since 
she alone must be their only teacher in that earl 
period, when lessons are best acquired thro 
the sympathies, and when the heart seems rather 
to —. inst than to obey the understanding. 
— W. G. Simms. 


Soker’s Budget. 


No house is big enough for two wits to live in 
er. 


The first thing that a man takes to in life is 
milk, the last is, his bier. 

Jerrold was at a party when the Park guns 
announced the birth of a prince. “ How they 
do powder these babies!” Jerrold exclaimed. 

old maid, who the male sex, cut a 
male acquaintance recently, who complimented 
her on the buoyancy of her spirite. 

A miser having threatened to give a poor man 
some: blows with a stick, the other said, “ I don’t 
believe you, for you have not the heart to give 
anything.” 

The shortest answer that can be given to the 
frequent inquiry, “What is the cause of the 
war?” is to say that Austria has been covering 
more ground than she had a deed of. 

“ Well, Talfourd,” said Jerrold, on meeting 
the late eminent judge and author one day near 
baa i Bar, “‘ have you any more Ions in the 

re 

“John,” said a cockney solicitor to his son, 
“T see you'll never do for an attorney, you have 
no henergy.” ‘“ Skuse me, father,” replied John, 
“what I want is some of your chickenary.”’ 

A dancing-master was taken up in Natches re- 
cently, for robbing a fellow-boarder. He said 
he commenced by cheating a printer, and after 
everything rascally seemed to come easy to 

im. 


Scene—a Thunderstorm. 
tus, I want to ask you som 
Augustas—‘“ What is it, dear?” 
true that—that—that 
ning ?” 

A certain barrister, who was remarkable for 
coming into court with dirty hands, observed 
“that he had been turning over Coke.” “I 
should have thought that it was coals you had 
been turning over,” observed a wag. 

A sea-sick passenger on board one of the 
steamers from the Channel Islands, says: “‘ The 
Frenchman’s = seems to me expressive. One 
morning the in-boy came his e 
‘ Boots,’ feebly sounded from the berth ; ‘ah, 
sare, you may take zem ; I sall want zem nevare 
more.’ ” 


“0, A 

ng, so m ad 
Ts it 

hoops attract the light- 


First class in geography stand up. Bill Toots, 
what’s a cape? A thing that mother wears over 
her shoulders. What's a plain? A tool used by 
carpenters for smoothing off boards. What's a’ 
aw goodies for That will do, 

ill ; I will give a to some goodies 
after school. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SUMMER. 


Summer strains, summer strains, 
Sweeping sadly through the eve, 


Bringing to the heart quick bounds, 
Bounds of joy and bounds of grief. 


Wildering peals, wildering peals, 
Waking twilight echoes far, 

Singing of the woes and weals 
Thrilling ’neath night’s peaceful star. 


Silver-painted lakes are shining, 
Shadowed by no cloud above ; . 


Evergreens and lilies lining 
Their rippled waves with rays of love. 


Zephyrs o'er them softly sweeping, 
Break but tc a gentile rest, . 
Rocking to ite quiet sleeping 
Each bright wave upon their breast. 


Summer strains, summer strains, 
Low, but sadly stealing by, 

Waking in the paths and lanes 
Echoes of the joys that die. 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WIFE’S TRIAL. 


BY CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Ir was Margaret Walters’s wedding day. The 
westering sun shed a flood of radiance into her 
boudoir, lighting up with magic glow her dark, 
queenly beauty, and weaving acirclet of golden 
rays around her rich, black hair. It was her last 
hour in that dear, familiar room ; the sacred shade 
in which she had cherished her girlish fancies, 
the hallowed temple wherein the first fond, pure 
dreams of maidenhood had descended to her 
soul. What glowing hopes had been nurtured 
in that calm solitude! what thrilling visions of 
future bliss had shed their halo within its walls ! 
But now the Past was consecrated by them, and 
the near, the dawning Future, would transfer her 
to new and untried scenes. 

Margaret was beautiful ; the adulation of many 
worshippers had been murmured in her ears, but 
she possessed a pure, strong, womanly soul, 
which flattery could not taint with its poison. A 
proud but loving heart beat in her bosom, and 
it had been fearlessly surrendered at the earnest, 
passionate suit of Harry St. Legére. 

Hitherto the anticipations of her youthful, 
buoyant nature had been of unclouded happi- 
ness, but.as the hour drew near which was to con- 
sign her future to the keeping of another, what 
wonder that her head was bowed upon her hand 
in serious and unwonted reflection ? 

There came a quick step in the hall, and a 
hasty knock upon the door. She drew her cash- 
mere wrapper more closely about her, brushed 
back the heavy masses of half-dishevelled hair 
which had fallen over her face, and almost before 
she could reply, the door opened and her lover 
entered. 

“ My queen, my bride, my own Margaret!” 
was his fond, earnest greeting. 

An unwonted glow illuminated her dark eyes, 
and a radiant smile rippled over her beautiful 
countenance. 

“ Tam glad you have come, Harry,” she mur- 
mured. “I was just wishing for you. I want 
to talk to you a little while.” 

* An hour if you choose, so you don’t delay 
that precious moment which is to make you 
wholly, altogether mine.” 

She responded to his enthusiasm with a soft, 
tremulous sigh, and with an alwost vearful smile, 
she murmured, “ Harry, you are sure, very sure 
you love me?” 

“ Love you, my lily-queen! Why, don’t you 
know that I worship you ; that I am your captive 
slave; that I would die for you?” 

“Ah, Harry, you are so enthusiastic,” she 
said, yet smiling with joy at his earnestness. 
“But are you sure it will last? Will you al- 
ways love me with the fond devotion of this 
hour?” 

“ Have I not sworn it, Margaret? But what 
black cloud has intervened its shadow between 
me and my love. I came here with a bounding 
pulse, thinking to find you impatient for me, 
waiting t6 welcome me with bride-like tender- 
ness, and instead you are a weeping Niobe; what 
has saddened you so, my Margaret, my pearl 


“It is wrong, Harry, for me to distress you 
with my weakness; but I cannot restrain this 
feeling of uneasiness. Life seems such a real, 
earnest thing, in the light of this great change ; 
love looks to me of more moment than ever be- 
fore. Think what I am to do—to leave my pa- 
rents, my happy home, all the fond and true at- 
fection which has hitherto encompassed my life, 
and place my whole being and happiness in your 
sole care and keeping.” 

“Well, Margaret, do you falter? Is your 
trust in me less than it was yesterday ?” 

“No, Harry, I only realize more perfectly than 
ever before the weightiness of the responsibility. 
O, if you were ever to weary of me, ever to grow 
cold or indifferent to me, as so many husbands 
do, it would break my heart.” 

“ Never fear, Margaret,” was the gay reply. 
| “Keep your sweet face undisfigured by those 
odious tears, and I shall always be your bounden 
thrall. You do not know how I worship your 
wonderful, bewildering beauty, Margaret, or you 
could never doubt me.” 

“Is that the reason you never like to see me 
in tears ?” she asked. 

“Yes; and these tears are especially displeas- 
ing to me, because they are caused by your un- 
loyal distrust. However, I suppose all women 
are more or less weak and nervous at such a time. 
Is it not so, my pet ? Once fairly launched upon 
the smooth sea of matrimony, we shall bid adieu 
to these April skies.” 

Margaret had not spoken all her fears to her 
lover ; his joyous mood invited to no deeper con- 
fidence ; so she put back the weight of chilling 
doubts which still oppressed her, and calling up 
her sweetest smiles, she spoke cheerfully of their 
future, and bade him forget that she had ever en- 
tertained a fear. 

“ Ah, now my brilliant star of love begins to 
shine out from the encircling vapors! Let the 
gentle zephyrs disperse them, my darling, and 
when I return to claim my bride, let me find her 
radiant in her own unapproachable loveliness.” 
And with one long kiss, which had the warmth 
if not the calmness of sincerity, he left her.’ 

“Dear Harry!” she murmured, as the door 
closed ; “he is so enthusiastic—his spirits are so 
airy! Shall I ever be able to realize all his un- 
bounded anticipations ?” 

Harry had been a gay youth—a worshipper at 
various shrines long ere he had seén Margaret 
Walters. That he had been twice before en- 
gaged, she was well aware ; and from his own}con- 
fession, she had a glimmering consciousness not 
only that his impulses were wayward and incon- 
sistent, but that his standard of wifely pertection 
was raised to an almost airy height, and that any 
failure to reach it would be very likely to be vis- 
ited with the severe punishment of indifference 
and neglect. Was it any wonder that even her 
perfect and unfaltering devotion was dimmed by 
a shadow of self-distrust ? 

But her bridesmaids entered—a bevy of prat- 
tling, excited girls, intent upon the festal decora- 
tions—and her sober thoughts were banished by 
the array of bridal finery which was spread out 
before her. An hour later, Harry knocked again 
at the door, and this time she met him with glow- 
ing, happy smiles. 

“Isn’t she beautiful? isn’t she superb?” was 
the cry of the excited maidens, as Harry stood 
regarding her with fervent admiration. 

“She is more than beautiful ; she is divine !” 
was his earnest exclamation. 

“Ts it my beauty, then, that he worships ?” 
thought Margaret, sadly. “‘O, frail, frail tenure, 
by which to hold so wayward a heart !”” 

But his glance was so fond, so fervent, the 
pressure of his hand so re-assuring, and above 
all, she loved him so, that she resolutely dispelled 
the doubt, and taking his proffered arm, descend- 
ed to the drawing-room. 

A crowd of admiring guests echoed the praises 
of her beauty ; but the rosy blush which gleamed 
through the midst of the bridal veil, was not the 
blush of gratified vanity, a purer, holier feeling 
warmed her heart, and sent the life-current in 
sparkling eddies to her face. The vows were 
spoken, the marriage blessing pronounced, and 
Harry St. Legére pressed his lips to those of his 
happy, unresisting bride. 


Two years had passed, and Margaret was a 
mother now. A dim night-lamp, burning in her 
nursery-chamber, revealed the still proud and 
beautiful woman bending fondly and tenderly 
over the snowy nest which held her darling treas- 
ure. Hot tears were falling fast over its inno- 


cent, sleeping face, and with frantic anguish the 


mother pressed the baby-form to her aching 
heart. 

For the first six months after marriage, Harry 
had been as tender and devoted as the most ex- 
acting affection could desire; then a slight cool- 
ness became apparent in his manner, but Mar- 
garet thought, “The husband has a more 
constant drain upon his love than the suitor, one 
must not expect him to be punctilious in little 
things ;” and with true womanly magnanimity, 
she redoubled her quiet, unobtrusive endeavors 
to please him, and render his home worthy to 
be still the sacred temple of his affections. But 
strive as she might, she could not disguise the 
too apparent fact that his interests and 
affections were gradually becoming alienated, 
and his fancy beginning to roam. Sorrowfully 
she consulted her mirror, to know if her person- 
al attractions were decaying, and turned away to 
weep bitter, bitter tears. Still a warm hope lin- 
gered in her heart; there would come a time 
surely when this cruel injustice would be re- 
paired, and with the birth of her babe, her heart 
leaped up to meet the longed-for endearments of 
her husband’s love. Her expectations were part- 
ly realized. Holding his fair boy in his arms, 
and looking upon the pale, suffering, but still 
beautiful face of its mother, Harry would have 
been less than human if his heart had not 
thrilled with something of the old-time ten- 
derness. 

But even this was transient. Margaret’s health 
was delicate, and her motherly cares confined her 
much at home, and Harry, gay rover that he 
was, could not deprive himself of society for her 
sake. With noble self-sacrifice, she bade him 
leave her if it was his pleasure, and waited his 
coming many a weary night to welcome him 
with asmile. But that day the idle word of a 
chance caller had sped like an envenomed arrow 
to her heart. 

“Have you seen the beautiful Miss Morgan 
yet?” inquired Miss Ashley, a young lady who 
had been in other days a disappointed rival of 
Margaret. “She is perfectly superb, just in your 
old style precisely ; only all the gentlemen say she 
is the most faultlessly beautiful creature that ever 
strayed from Paradise. I heard Mr. St. Legére 
say last evening that she was certainly from the 
seventh heaven of the prophet, for such magnifi- 
cently regal beauty could belong only to a houri. 
You know he is always so extravagant in his 
praise. Fortunately his enthusiasm soon ex- 
pends itself.” 

Margaret resolutely subdued the rising in her 
throat, and replied, calmly, “I have not even 
heard of Miss Morgan. Pray, who is she ?” 

“ Not heard of her? Is it possible! but then 
you go out so little. Your devotion to home is 
really astonishing. Miss Morgan is a Washing- 
ton belle of three seasons standing; rather 
haughty and a little dashing in her manners, but 
then some men are so captivated by such things, 
you know; and she really is superb, and her 
taste is so faultlessly exquisite. You may well 
be proud of your husband, I assure you, for he 
has distanced all his unmarried competitors, and 
is the constant satellite of this reigning star.” 

It was not an angry jealousy that burned in 
Margaret’s heart, and lighted the hectic glow 
upon her cheek, but the deep, cruel pain of lac- 
erated affection. Her pride sustained her till 
Miss Ashley left, and then throwing herself upon 
her bed, she wept a flood of burning tears. Ris- 
ing at length, half-wild with the anguish at her 
heart, she dressed herself, and drawing a thick 
veil over her face, went out for a walk. Her’s 
was not the step of a pleasure-seeker, but the 
firm, rapid tread of one who seeks forgetfulness 
in the excitement of action. 

Scarce knowing whither her steps were bent, 
she entered Union Park. The day was bright ; 
nurses were out with their charges, and the air 
resounded with the merry voices of happy, care- 
less children. Glittering equipages dashed by 
upon the street, and the mingled hum of the 
passing multitude drifted over the solitude of the 
park like the strong voice of the surging sea. 
But Margaret’s senses were locked in oblivion of 
all around her ; her husband, and he alone, filled 
all her thoughts. Bitterly she recalled the scene 
in her boudoir, on the night of her marriage, 
counted over one by one all those fond promises, 
bethought herself of all the tenderness of their 
early wedded life, and asked herself with a low, 
despairing heart-cry, would those scenes never 
return to her? Must she live on in her gloomy, 
joyless life, without one ray of real love from 
that heart which had sworn to cherish and pro- 
tect her while life should last * 


She had crossed the park, and was nearing its 
opposite boundary, when a voice, that voice 
whose lightest tone had still power to thrill her 
deepest emotions, fell on her ear. Looking up, 
she saw upon the ope@ street a couple of eques- 
trians. Harry, her Harry, mounted on a dark 
bay steed, his blue eyes flashing with such a light 
as she had not seen in them for months, and 
his proudest smile outbeaming from his hand- 
some face, rode by the side of a magnificent— 
yes, she was a magnificently beautiful woman. 
Her form was faultless, her carriage superb, and 
the drooping plumes of her riding-hat shaded a 
face of exquisite proportions. Her silver voice 
rang out in a clear and merry laugh, as touching 
her mettled steed with her silver-mounted whip, 
she challenged her companion to a race, and they 
started off upon an animated trot. 

Poor Margaret! she clutched the iron railing 
for support, and gasped, a faint, deathly gasp, 
for breath. But her strength returned, and with 
it her pride rallied. 

“This is too much!” she said. “I have borne 
a great deal, patiently, but this is the one drop 
which overflows the cup. He never loved me— 
he never had the power to love, his wayward, 
fickle heart knows not the meaning of the term. 
I can live with him no longer. His caresses, 
once so dearly prized, would be repulsive now ; 
I shrink from him as from a serpent’s coil. My 
father’s house is yet open to me, I will seek it 
this day ; not another night will I pass under the 
roof of one who has so foully wronged me.” 

She hurried home, packed her wardrobe and 
her jewels, and the few gifts of friends which she 
especially prized, put on her travelling dress, 
and then for the first time since in golden twi- 
light she had entered the house, sat down to 
calm her troubled thoughts. Her lips were firm- 
ly compressed, a wild, lurid light burned in her 
eyes, and astranger might have taken her an- 
guished looked for the frenzy of a maniac. 

Her child still slept on, but the time had come 
when she must waken and dress him for his jour- 
ney. Taking a night-lamp in her hand, she 
crept softly into the nursery, and bent with moth- 
erly solicitude over his rosy slumbers. 

“Dear Harry! dear, dear child!” she mur- 
mured. The babe smiled, his father’s smile, and 
she caught him in her arms, pressed him to her 
bosom, and passionately kissed his glowing 
cheek. Softly she cooed to him in that broken 
speech which mother-lips so quickly learn; her 
heart melted beneath the warm touch of his baby 
fingers, tears flowed over her burning cheeks, and 
for his sweet sake she resolved still to live, 
still to suffer for the being who had dowried her 
with such happiness. 

“ He is the father of my babe,” she murmured, 
“T cannot, cannot leave him.” 

The night now was wearing away apace. 
Since morning she had not seen Harry. She 
held the babe to her, bosom, fed his sweet young 
life from her own veins, and laid him smiling 
back again to his unconscious slumbers ; and un- 
able yet to overcome her clinging tenderness, 
she laid down beside him, pressed his rosy cheek 
to her’s, and fell into a troubled sleep. The full 
moon rose and looked in upon her, and the nurse 
came in, and peeping softly over the couch, 
tripped out upon some errand of her own, yet 
still Margaret slept on. 

At ten o’clock there came a ring at the door- 
bell, then a heavy burden was brought into the 
hall ; quietly, with hushed tread, they bore it up 
the stairway and laid it carefully upon Margaret’s 
bed. 
“ My wife, my Margaret, where is she ?” moan- 
ed the wounded man. 

No one knew ; but his attending physician, no- 
ticing a folded note upon the dressing-table, 
opened it by Harry’s orders and read : 

“ Harry Sr. Lecere :—Why I have left = 
your own heart will best inform you. The love 
you vowed was mine, and mine forever, being 
transferred to another, you have no longer any 
need of me in your home; therefore I and my 
babe have sought a refuge elsewhere. 

Your Wire.” 

Her closets and drawers being searched, were 
found empty, and Harry, convinced at lastof his 
loss, turned his face to the wall and moaned. A 
quick fever flushed his whole system, and he be- 
came delirious. It was midnight when the nurse 
returned, and hastening to her charge, woke her 
mistress, who till then had slumbered in peacefal 
unconsciousness, and told her the strange story 
of her husband’s misfortune. The physician 
still sat by Harry’s bedside, when Margaret, 
frightened and ghastly pale, entered her 6wn 
room. 
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Mourning in the paths and lands, 
Mournfully their voices breathe. 
Whispering sounds, whispering sounds, 
Rustling low the forest leaf, 
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“ Harry, Harry!” she exclaimed ; “my hus- 
band, speak to me !” 

“ He is delirious,” said the physician severely ; 
* your tenderness has come too late, madam.” 

“T never had aught but tenderness for him,” 
said t, wonderingly, as she met the stern- 
ly rebuking glance of his eye. “I have loved him 
as I love my own life ; I would die for him this 
moment.” 

Dr. Long held up to her the note which had 
been found upon her table. The sudden flushing 
of her countenance seemed to him proof of her 

ilt; but comprehending at last the mistake 
into which he had fallen, she sat down calmly by 
him, and revealed to him the whole sorrowful 


“Do you think he will live, doctor?” she ex- 
claimed, earnestly, at the close. ‘‘ There is no 
grief so bitter as to lose him altogether.” 

“Time only will determine. He was thrown 
from his horse, and his skull is badly fractured. 
Careful nursimg, however, may restore him.” 

Margaret her place by her husband’s bed- 
side, releasing Dr. Long, who retired to an ad- 
joining chamber. The sick man moaned and 
turned restlessly upon his couch, muttering frag- 
ments of delirious speech. Anxiously was Mar- 

aret’s ear strained to catch his 
ightest whisper; sometimes he 
murmu her own name, and 
seemed to he recalling the days 
of their courtship, and the tender- 
ness of former times; again he 
was wandering in desolate wilds 
in search of his lost wife, and 
crying loudly, “My Margaret, 
my pearl, my lily-quéen ! has any 


perfect, can elicit. Can you forgive me, Mar- 


The reader can fancy her reply. 

“ Harry,” she said a few minutes afterwards, 
“T always distrusted your admiration of m 
beauty ; not that I doubted its sincerity, but it 
was so frail a tie; now I feel that we are united 
by a bond which is stronger than death.” 

The remorse which Margaret felt for that one 
feartul dereliction from duty, impressed itself 
strongly —_ hermemory. Harry’s waywardness, 
though subdued, was not annihilated ; and if in 
any of the petty trials which afterwards darkened 
her path, she felt tempted to use hasty or sum- 
mary measures, the remembrance of that fearful 
night rose before her, with its lesson of patient, 
long-enduring, long forbearing love. 


To-morrow is like a juggler that deceives us ; 
a quack that pretends to cure us, and thin ice 
that will not bear our weight. It is a fruit 
beyond our grasp ; a glittering bauble that bursts 
and vanishes away, a will-o’-the-wisp that leads 
many into the mire, and a rock that many mari- 
ners have struck and suffered shipwreck. It is 
an illusion to all who neglect the present hour, 
and a reality to those only who improve to-day. 


powerful grizzly bear, which would weigh 
about four or five cwt., and would stand from 
three and a half to four feet high, with a lank 
sort of India-rubber movement and action about 
him—about half devil. We had just time to no- 
tice the preparatory arrangements, when the 
crowd from the outside broke through ; in rushed 
several thousand people; they flew like magic 
on to the top of the large cage, which was covered 
with boards, so that the cage was soon surround- 
ed and covered in every direction by sight-seers ; 
those from the staging, and outsiders, who could 
not get a sight, commenced an assau:t on those 
on and about the cage, with stones, brickbats, 
clubs, boards, turf, and everything that came 
handy, to clear the way and give fair play. This 
having the desired effect, and all being ready, 
the slide door was hoisted, and Bruin notified by 
a ten-foot pole that he was wanted in the other 
department. The bull was standing in the cen- 
tre, ready to receive his guest. After the bear 
had made his entrance, the slide door was shut, 
so that both animals were secure in the | 

cage. The bull, considering the intrusion rather 
improper for Sunday, commencing pawing, and 
making a low bellow; the bear in the meantime 
walking round by the bars of the cage, with a 


hold, the bull caught him in the eye. The bear 
was perfectly savage. At it they went again— 
the bull threw the be ar six or eight feet into 
the air, the bear fell and pretended to be dead. 
The bull, not being satis with these preten- 
sions, drove at him in—the bear bed him 
by the nose, and another hug ensued. The bull 
extricated himself, and at the bear he went until 
Bruin sneaked into a corner, out of which he 
could neither be coaxed, flattered, nor driven. 
The bull set up a loud bellow, as he proudly 
walked about the cage, pawing. The excited 
multitude gave one long, loud ~ 4 for Napoleon 
IV., and departed.” 


THE LIPS, 

Beautiful lips are regarded by all ns as 
indispensable requisites to prettiness in a lady. 
Nothing but excellent general health will im- 

to them that charming ruby tint which so 
delights the observer. It has been said, by the 
most reliable medical authorities, that a un- 
der lip is one of the surest indications of 
health ; and it may be well added, that it is one 
of the most irresistible fascinations of which a 
young lady can be possessed. The weather af- 
fects the lips of some persons to such an extent 


one seen her? O, my wife, she 
is dead ! she is lost!’ But never 


once did the name of Eleanor 
Morgan en his lips. Tenderly 


and carefully she watched by his 
bedside three long days; no oth- 
er hand administered his medi- 
cines, or smoothed his fevered 
pillow ; no other touch but her’s 
cooled his burning brow; no 
voice but her’s answered his 
piteous cries. At last he fell into 
a deep and peaceful sleep. 0, 
how almost breathlessly the anx- 
ious and remorseful wife watched 
lest the slightest breath might 
distract him. Towards mornin 

he opened his eyes, and look 

faintly yet earnestly about him. 
Margaret sat by his head, faintly 
concealed by the curtains, and it 
was a moment before he saw her. 

“ Margaret,” he exclaimed, at 
length, “‘my wife; there, you 
you have not left me; it was a 
dream, a cruel nightmare—tell me 
it was.” 

“T have never left you, my 
husband ; I am still as ever your 
true and devoted wife.” 

“But was there not a note? 
Did not some one say, ‘I and 
my babe have sought a refuge 
elsewhere ?’? How was it, Marga- 
ret? do not deceive me.” 

“You have been very ill, my 
husband,” was her tender, tearful 
answer. ‘“ You have been deliri- 
ous, and had many strange fan- 
cies; but you are better now. 
You must not talk, however, or 
disturb yourself about anything. 
Be assured that I am still your 
own true Margaret—your’s as 
dearly and tenderly as on the day 
we were married ;” and she laid her 
face beside his on the pillow, and 
soothed him, as one might 
soothe an ailing child. 

“O, Margaret, my love, my 
light!” he murmured. “I be- 
lieve earth has not another like 
you. I love you this hour as I 
never loved you before.” 

Harry’s wandering heart at last 
was fixed, never more to roam. 
During his long and tedious re- 
covery, Margaret’s love and pa- 
tience were untiring, and he ap- 

reciated, as he had never done 
fore, the true womanly soul 
that inspired her. 


“ Margaret, darling,” he said to her one day, | 


“T always loved you differently from any other 
woman | ever knew. I never saw another wo- 
man whom I would have married, and I never 
for one instant regretted having married you ; 
but never, until the moment when (in my deliri- 
um it must have been, though it comes terribly 
real to me even yet) I thought you had left me; 
had left me because of my coldness and indiffer- 
ence, my criminal neglect of you, and my fool- 
ish attentions to others. O, my darling, God 
spare me from ever again experiencing the ago- 
ny of that moment!” 

Then kindly and carefully she told him all; 
of Miss Ashley’s call, of her subsequent walk, 
of her hasty determination, and how it had been 

revented. Tears came into his eyes as he 
istened. 

“ And you have suffered all this for my wicked 
folly, Margaret. It shall never be again. Your 
face, faded and worn by your ceaseless care for 
me, is more beautiful to my eyes than it ever was 
in the days of your girlhood ; it would make no 
difference to me now, if you were plainer than 
the plainest. I love your noble, generous 
soul, your sweet womanly truth, with such a love 
as no form of mere physical beauty, however 


| 
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A FURIOUS BULL AND BEAR FIGHT, AT NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


BULL AND BEAR FIGHT, NEW ORLEANS. 

The above title might be supposed to refer to 
an encounter of stock-brokers upon change, but 
such encounters are quite too common to merit 
the exercise of a and pencil. Our illustration 
refers to a terrific combat between a bull and a 
grizzly bear, which took place some time since in 
the city of New Orleans, in imitation of a sav- 
age sport inaugurated in California in the wild- 
est days of its history. We are glad to say that 
this species of amusement was soon “‘ paged 
out” in California, and that the attempt to intro- 
duce it into the older States was an utter failure. 
In former days, bear-baiting was a favorite 
amusement of our English ancestors, and the 
London Bear Garden was = by the no- 
bility and by royalty itself. The Puritans put 
an end to it, “not,” as Macaulay maliciously 
remarks, “ because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” Of 
the strife delineated in the engraving, an eye wit- 
ness has thus recorded his impressions : 

“Tn the arena was a cage about or feet 
square and twelve feet high, built of timber, 
grated with bars of iron; in it stood a large, 
powerful dark slate-colored bull, Napoleon 1V — 
sole monarch of that establishment. By the side 
of this stood another cage, with a large and 


deep, low howl. After going quite around the 
cage, and finding it all secure, he stopped, and 
his eyes began to fire up. The bull by this time 
appeared to be up to the boiling pitch of rage, 
unable longer to bear the insolence of the bear. 
At him he plunged. The bear struck the bull’s 
ear; this enraged the bull, who made ano:her 
plunge at the bear—the bear, not ey ex- 
actly on the sport, got entangled on the bull’s 
horns, and buried his teeth in the upper side of 
the bull’s head ; the bull, however, whirled him 
off. After they had time to breathe awhile, they 
were stirred up with long poe. The bull made 
a desperate drive at the , knocked him on 
his back, and jumped on him lengthways. There 
the two were, h to head. The bear, opening 
his paws quick as a flash of lightning, took the 
bull, clasped one paw each side of his head, 
grasped his nose with his tusks, and in this posi- 
tion held and hugged the bull—both bull and 
bear kicking with their hind feet, the bear still 
sticking to his embrace. After remaining some 
minutes in this ition, during which time the 
blood flowed y, the bull, sus that 
the bear was sucking rather too much of his life, 


made a desperate effort, and cleared himself. 
Another short respite, and the bull was again 
warmed up to the scratch. The bear missing his 


as to disfigure their beauty, as well as to cause 
much pain from soreness. A strong wind, 
united with a cold atmosphere, will frequently 
cause so great an irritation of the delicate skin 
of the lips, that weeks will sometimes 
fore the effects will entirely be effaced. ies 
should therefore be quite scrupulous in ape 
their faces from cold and wind, especially in rid- 
ing. In warm weather, cold water may be used 
in washing the face and lips without fear of 
their becoming chapped ; but in cold weather, 
both cold and hot water, as also soap, should be 
avoided. Pure tepid rain water will be found to 
be the least irritating to a delicate complexion, 
and a preventive against chapped lips. Much 
may be done to restore the lips to their natural 
state, when they become inflamed. An elegant 
lip-salve may be made in the following simple 
manner: Put half a pound of fresh lard into a 
n, with an ounce and a half of white wax; set 
it on a slow fire till it is melted; then take a 
small tin dish, fill it with water, and add a few 
chips of alkanet root ; let the water boil till it be- 
comes of a beautiful red color ; strain some of it 
and mix it with the other ingredients according 
as may be desired ; scent it with som agreeable 
and favorite extract, and then pour’ it into small 
white jars or boxes.—Saturday Courier. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


A UNE FEMME. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR BUGO. 


Were I a king, my empire I'd resign, 
My car, my sceptre, and the kneeling crowd, 
My crown of gold, my baths of porphyry fine, 
My fleets, more numerous than the waters proud, 
For one kind look from thee. 


If I were Jove, I'd give earth, air and sea, 
Angels and demons, of my law the slaves, 
Prolific chaos and eternity, 
Space, skies and worlds—all air or ecean laves, 
But for one kiss from thee.—F. A. Durivaae. 


SONNET. 
When hearts are full of yearning tenderness, 
For the loved absent, whom we cannot reach, 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech, 
The epirit’s true affection to express ; 
When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul's or body’s agony, 
Which human effort helps not to make less— 
Then like a cup capacious to contain 
The overfiowings.of the heart. is prayer; 
The longing of the soul is satisfied, 
The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 
And, though we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 
Yet we have learned in patience to abide —Trencu. 


DESPAIR. 


T am answered, and henceforth 
The course of life that seemed so flowery to me 
With you for guide and master. only you, 
Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken short, 
And ending in a ruin—nothing left, 
But into some low cave to crawl. and there, 
If the wolf spare me. weep my life away, 
Killed with unutterable unkindliness.—Tannyson. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Thought 
Alone, and its quick danmalp-ail, passion, 
Reason, imagination—cannot die. 
What has thought 
To do with time or place or circumstance ’—SHELLEY. 


Etlitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOssiPr WITH THE READER. 


— Autumn is close at hand. The nights are lengthen- 
ing, end, as the rosy hues fade away from the sunset 
clouds, the melodious cicada seem chanting a farewell 
song to summer. “The bright verdure of the trees,” 
says Wilson Flagg, ‘‘ has faded to a more dusky green; 
a nd here and there in different parts of the woods, may 
be observed a sere and yellow leaf, like the white hairs 
that are interspersed among the dark brown tresses of 
manhood, and indicate the sure advance of hoary years.” 
Already the city gives out autumnal signs. Old familiar 
faces, unseen for many day, are met in our daily walks. 
Large posters on the walls announce that the players 
have returned to town; letters from Saratoga and New- 
port and the mountains become rarer in the Daily Tran- 
script; and so the summer is passing away with all its 
pleasures and drawbacks, its green woods, its dalicious 
fruits, broiling suns and its quit The ing 
fall will present us with new occupations and new objects 
of contemplation. ..... Louis Napoleon has redeemed one 
of his promises at least. When dining with his generals 
before the Italian war, he gave them an invitation to 
hunt with him in the forest of Compiegne in September. 
Since then he has been hunting men on the plains of 
Sardinia and Lombardy; but his bugles have sounded 
the recall, and the dogs of war are chained up fcr the 
present. Good sport to you, Nimrod of France! There 
will be merry doings in the greenwood by day and merry 
revels in the banquet-hall at night; but who shall say 
whether Compiegne and Fontainebleau are not haunted? 
Have masees enough been said to prevent the pale spectre 
of Orsini from haunting the bedside of the hero of the 
2d of December! Is the peace with Austria of a nature 
to keep the carbonari’s stiletto initssheath’? Time alone 
can answer these questions. ..... Our friend Kimball has 
commenced another dramatic season at the Museum with 
every augury of his usual success. He had previously 
engaged the Ronzani Ballet-troupe, and notwithstanding 
the hot ther they attracted full houses, the principal 
feature being the production, with new scenery, of a 
ballet founded on Lord Byron’s Corsair. The star of 
the troupe, Signorina Annetta Galletti is a finished ar- 
tiste, a most graceful and vigorous dancer, and an ad- 
mirable pantomimist. She sports with the difficulties of 
her profession, and her tours de force are really surpris- 
ing. She was ably seconded by Mr. G. W. Smith, the 
best mele dancer and ballet master who ever appeared on 
the American stage. He has been associated with all the 
Terpsichorean celebrities of the ballet for years. Ie is a 
fine pantomimist, and is equally at home in comic aod 
serious ch ter. It is difh to conceive how one 
man cen play in the same evening, the Conrad of the 
Corsair and the bewitched padre of the ‘‘ Maja de Sevil- 
Ba.™, .200% The Howard, of late under the management of 
E. L. Davenport, has presented a series of excellent en- 
tertaiuments with a powerful combination company. We 
have rarely seen pieces so thoroughly well played through- 
out .....Ex-President Tyler is at Old Point Comfort, 


. Virginia, passing the summer...... A moralizing writer 


says: Don’t rely upon friends. Don’t rely upon the 
name of your ti Tb ds have spent the 
prime of life in the vain hope of those whom they called 
friends ; and thousands have starved because they had a 
rich father. Rely upon the good name which is made by 
your owu exertions; and know that better than the best 
friend you can have is unquestionable determination, 


&@ very unpopular man, d on a speech in the Irish 
Parliament, and fuiled altogether, Grattan said, ‘‘ He 
rose without a friend, and sat down without an ene- 
008 Many people like newspapers, but few pre- 


serve them; yet the most interesting reading imaginable 
is a file of old newspapers. It brings up the very age, 
with all its bustle and every-day affairs, and marks its 
genius and its spirit more than the most labored descrip- 
tion of the historian. Whocan take up a paper half a 
century back, without the thought that almost every 
name there printed is now cut upon a tombstone at the 
head of an epitaph’......A traveller says that if he were 
asked to describe the first sensations of a camel-ride, he 
would say: ‘‘ Take a music-stool, and having wound it 
up as high as it would go, put it in acart without springs, 
get on the top, and next drive the cart transversely 
across 8 ploughed field, and you will then form some no- 
tion of the terror and uncertainty you would experience 
the first time you mounted acamel.”’...... Mr. Otway, in 
reply to Englishmen in Mexico who requested his inter- 
ference to protect their liver, coolly told them that if 
any of them were murdered the English government 


would certainly avenge the outrage. Great consolation, . 


this...... More camels, says the Civilian, of Galveston, 
are coming to Texas. The importation now expected is 
to be made from the valleys of the upper Mongoli 


imported 15,194,128 gallons of ardent spirits, 5,511,7: 

gallons of wine, and 205,060 packages of malt liquors; 
while, during a considerable portion of that time, the 
home production of these articles was rapidly assuming 
importance. ..... Kossuth, writing to an English friend 
from Paris, just previous to his starting for Italy, said: 
“If I am spared, but fail, I may see England again. 
Then, however, it will be a broken, useless reed, that is 
cast on your shores, and few will be the days which it 
Will be able to bear before it rots. Come weal, come woe, 
the will of Him above be done.”...... Frequent acci- 
dents, involving the loss of limbs, occur from the use of 
mowing machines at the West. A St. Louis paper states 
that a Mr. Rites, while mowing with a mowing hi 


The Emperor Napoleon. 

The emperor of the French is altered by the Italian 
campaign. His complexion is much bronzed, naturally, 
by exposure to the sun, and his countenance wears also 
8 careworn, anxious look. He has not been seen in Paris 
since his return from the war, but the news has been 
sent to the Journal du Havre that he no longer wears 
the points of his moustachios turned up and stiffened 
with Hungarian pomatum, but allows them to curve 
downwards, as they did before his marriage. What, if 
anything, this change may portend we cannot say. A 
lively imagination may, perbaps, see in it a renunciation 
of his majesty military career. A few days since the 
ig of the late war, said: ‘‘Toere is one 


and riding one of the horses hitched thereto, was thrown 
from the horse, and both arms were cut off by the mow- 
er. Amputation took place, and he is doing well. This 
is the fourth man in that county that has been similarly 
injured. ..... The St. Louis Zeitung says that the capital 
employed in the St. Louis breweries is nearly $20,000,000. 
The pumber of breweries in the city is thirty-five. They 


They are stronger than any other kind of camels, and are 
accustomed to the severest hardships. They are to enter 
the United States via San Francisco...... A Newport let- 
ter in the Journal says of the bathing: Ladies who can- 
not boast of natural plumptitude equip themselves with 
“* life-preserving jackets,” which they inflate beivre going 
into the water, and which thus give them Juno-like pro- 
portions. [This may be scandalous, yet itis true, and I 
this morning heard a plaintive cry from a bathing house 
as we passed, “‘ Do come in here, Mrs. Journal Reader, 
and blow me up before I go into the water.”)...... At 
Edinburgh is still preserved a monster wrought-iron gun 
of the olden time. The wrought-iron guns were a sort 
of iron cooperage, made with staves and hoops. The 
famous Scottish gun, Mons Meg, was built by the smith 
on the spot where it was used—so says tradition—and 
three lumps of granite were chipped into spheres by hand. 
At the first shot the walls of the Douglass Castle were 
pierced through. At the second shot the arm of the lady 
of the castle was cut off, while in the act of lifting the 
wine-cup at the noontide meal. The third shot was not 
fired, the castle being surrendered under fear of what fur- 
ther devilment Mons Meg might achieve. ..... The first 
time the American flag has been shown to the outward 
world in the Russian capital, was last Fourth of July, 
when the United States Consul gave a handsome 
“spread” to the Americans in the city...... Recently, 


spending a social hour at a highly respectable residence 
down town, one of the light-fingered gentry entered the 
hall and carried off their hats, of various qualities, from 
common straw up to white beaver. The hat market 
“riz” immediately, upon the bare-headed procession 
arriving up town......A western correspondent says 
there is one feature which is apparent all over the West; 
while the towns and cities have diminished in ‘business 
and population, the country has increased in both. Men 
who would not live in town have gone out upon the 
prairies, put their hands to the plow, and determined 
that it is better to raise wheat at fifty cents per bushel 
than it ie to trade on credit with no securities and no 
pay....... An important document, emanating from 
American shipmasters at Leghorn, has been published. 

It is acaution to shipmasters taking charters for Leghorn, 
to beware of certaia impositions which have been sys- 
tematically practised, and for the avoidance of which in- 
structions are given......Ten pound and eight pound 
brook trout have been caught in the Androscoggin waters 
io Maine...... The artesian well at Uharlestown, 8. C., 
is tabed to the depth of 1320 feet, and supplies 100,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours. Its temperature, when 
it reaches the surface, is about 83 degrees of Fahrenhgit; 
its taste slightly alkaline, and it is thought to have med- 
icinal qualities. A trough, near the well. on one of the 
great thoroughfares of the city, is supplied with this 
water for the use of horses, which manifest a siugular 
avidity for it, many of them refusing to drink at their 
stables in the morning, in the expectation of receiving a 
supply at the trough on their way to their stands.... It 
is supposed that Trimble county, Ky., furnishes more 
blackberries than any other place of its size in the world. 
The picking and forwarding to the Cincinnati market has 
been reduced toa system, and it is found that the re- 
ceipts of a season, which lasts about six weeks, are not 
less than $25,000. Pickers average from $1 20 to $250 
per day......Mr Galliardet, the Paris correspondent of 
the New York Courrier Des Etats Unis, who is one of the 
best informed of all the writers for the American press, 
says that the reason of the late abrupt peace was because 
a coldness and distrust had grown up between Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, and Louis Napoleon; that the for- 
mer felt so hurt because Napoleon did not notice the 
Italian troops in the order of the day,*that he purposely 
left the Imperial Guard to bear the shock of the whole 
Austrian army for two bours, thereby narrowly escaping 
the loss of the battle. This and other indidents disgusted 
Napoleon with the conduct of his allies. Peace was made 
from a sentiment of distrust toward the king and minis- 
try of Piedmont, and of distrust at the conduct of the 
people, who so little appreciated the sacrifices and devo- 
tion of their allies ..... I have this moment, says a reli- 
able correspondent, read a letter from a colonel in the 
French army, in which is this passage: *‘ These Austri- 
ans are splendid fellows; worthy enemies. Peace is only 
gratifying in the sense that we shall cease to have any- 
thing to do with these rascally Italians. When we have 
rested ourselves a little, we are then to cross the water, 
and be allowed to go and stir up those merchants of the 
Thames and burn the printing presses of that pestilen- 
tial Times.“ The man who writes this is one of the ris- 
ing men of the French army...... An “Italian wife,” 
who begged for a living at Cincinnati, recently ran away 
from ber Italian husband of the same city. [He declares 
he greatly dislikes to lose her, as she was one of the best 
beggars he ever saw, either in Europe or America. ..... A 
Te Deum was sung in London, in most of the Roman 
Catholic places of worship in the metropolis, at the con- 
clusion of high mass, in thanksgiving for the restoration 
of peace...... During the last six years California has 


duced last year 115,000 barrels of lager and 74,000 bar- 
rels of common beer, which, at $8 per barrel for the for- 
mer, and $6 for the latter, amounts to $1 366,400.....The 
citizens of Newport, Rhode Island, were curpriecd one 
Sunday morning, lately, by the roar of artillery from 
Fort Adams. It is stated in explanation that the rules 
of the service require that there shall be a general re- 
view of the troops on the last day of every month. In 
this instance it chanced to fall upon the Sabbath, and 
as no distinction is made in the order, the commanding 
officer had no choice in the matter but to proceed with 
the review...... It is said now that Dickens will be in 
America in eight weeke. 


Loreign Intelligence, 


Matters in General. 

The condition of Italy continues to occupy universal 
attention in Europe, and the way out of its political com- 
plications is hardly guessed. Garibaldi is still in arms, 
and offers his sword and his arm to the cause of liberty 

h the d may be raised in his native 
land.—The English tax-bilt causes, of course, a great 
deal of discontent among those who will have to pay.— Ex- 
President Pierce was on the eve of leaving England for 
the United States.—The affairs of Italy will probably be 
settled by France, Austria and Sardinia without a Con- 
gress.—The French troops will not evacuate Italy, but 
Prince Napoleon’s corps, at least, will remain there for 
the present.—Garibaldi has issued the following order: 
** However political affairs may go, in the present circum- 
stances, it is the duty of the Italians not to lay down 
their arms, but to swell the ranks, and to show Europe 
that, guided by the heroic Victor Emmanuel, they are 
ready again to confront the vicissitudes of war in what- 
ever form they may present themeelves.”—The Times 
correspondent from Rome says that there is great dissat- 
isfaction here, and ‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
the French soldiers alone keep down a general outbreak. 
The Jesuits have been driven out of Fanenza, Forti, and 
Ferrara. In the last city only one hour wae given them 
to leave, and in the others twenty-four hours ’’—Prince 
Napoleon is said to be indefatigable in his efforts for the 
amicable settlement of all difficulties among the Euro- 
pean powers.—The Times Calcutta correspondent says 
the campaign has been left to the Oude police, and the 
Europeans have withdrawn under cover for the rains. 
The rebels, said to be 6000 strong, are in terrible distress. 
The Nana, the Begum, and Bela Ras are the only three 
leaders of note remaioing.—Intelligence from Cochin 
China tells of losses sustained by the allied forces, and 
says that great sickness prevailed there. The natives 
fight bravely, and it is said that the French admiral has 
applied for reinforcements, and, meanwhile, is content 
to hold his position. 


Belligerent. 

One of the best informed correspondents of the French 
papers writes from Italy, that amongst general officers 
an opinion prevails that the war which has terminated is 
but the prologue to another. This impression tallies 
with that expressed by a French general officer to an 
Ttalian at Milan the other day: ‘“‘ Now we have done 
with Lombardy, we hope that the emperor will lead us 
to Lombard Street.” Nor do these sentiments differ from 
those attributed to Napoleon I[I.: not believe 
for a moment that I bare forgotten or forgiven the com- 
binations devised by the English against my uncle. The 
day may not be far distant when I shall be able to prove 
it to you.” My informant was an ex-minister of the 
Priuce Napoleon during the wapabite, and unless his 
majesty have ch the Old of 
Threadneedle Street, and her neighbor of 1 
Street must look to their strong boxes. 


tana 


Statue of Napier. 

Mr. Adams, the sculptor of the colossal figure of Gen- 
eral C. J. Napier, in Trafalgar Square, London, has just 
completed the model of another statue of the same illus- 
trious warrior, to be placed in St. Paul's Cathedral. The 

| is rep ted in repose, leaning on his sword, 
with a rolled up ecroll in his right hand, which rests 
upon his side, so that the figure is totally different from 
its predecessor in the square, though the likeness is 
from the same source—a mask taken from the face after 
death. It stands eight feet high, on a plinth of six 
inches. 


The Great Eastern. 

The English papers report that the engines of this big 
ship are now erected, the propeller is io its place, and 
the floats are on the paddie-wheels. The machinery, 
indeed, is so far complete that the steam has been got up 
to try the accuracy of the bearings, and so forth. Of 
her cix masts, the first, fifth and sixth are in and rigged. 
The carpenters having put up the deck bulwarks, the 
painters are giving the boards the first coat. In a short 
period the Great Eastern will be coaled and provisioned, 
and ready to take her trial trip to sea. 


thiog I aunty regret, and that is that my sacrifices for 
the welfare of Italy have neither been understood nor 
appreciated by the great powers.” 


Slang Dictionary. 

Mr. Hotton, an English antiquarian bookseller, has 
published a “ Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant and 
Vulgar Words used at the present day in the streets of 
the city of London, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Houses of Parliament, the dens of St. Giles, 
and the palaces of St. James, to be preceded by a History 
of Cant and Vulgar Language, from the time of Henry 
VIIL., showing its connection with the Gipsey tongue.” 


Wordsworth’s Library. 

The dispersion of Wordsworth’s library terminated 
after a three days’ sale, and appears to have realized fair 
prices. A collection of the poet’s own works, bearing 
date 1837, and containing a large amount of variorum 
readings and notes, seems to have excited a good deal of 
competition, and was finally carried off by Mr. Kerslake 
of Bristol, for $75. A volume of sonnets, also with 
notes, published at 6s., brought $16. 


A perplexed Mathematician. 

Mr. Baboage, the world-famous mathematician, com- 
plains to a police magistrate that a gang of dirty musi- 
cians in his street render his studies impossible. The 
magistrate, tenderer of the likings of street loungers and 
idle servants than of the interests of science, not only 
lets off the dirty band, but recommends Mr. Babbage to 
give up his study and go into a back room. 


Telegraph Cable. 

Late English papers report that the British govern- 
ment contemplates laying down a telegraph cable from 
Falmouth to Gibraltar, but tenders for the construction 
of the cable have not been invited. The Gutta Percha 
Company are manufacturing the covering. Thesubmer- 
sion of the wire can scarcely be effected before next 
spring. 

The Peace. 

The London Times, in a leader on the proposed French 
disarmament, says: ‘‘ We recognize in this disarmament 
the sagacity of the emperor in guaging the temper of his 
people, and, for our own part, we rejoice that we may 
now return to security and peace. We shall, of course, 
in due time, follow the example of our neighbor.” 


A Female Antiquarian. 

Mrs. Alexander Kerr, translator of Ranke’s ‘‘ History 
of Servia,” etc., has recently had the honor of being ad- 
mitted as a member of the Antiquarian Society of Vienna. 
She is the first English lady who has received the diplo- 
ma of this society. Mrs. Kerr has also been admitted as 
a member of the Geographical Society of Vienna. 


The Marine Venus. 

A communication from Rome says: “ The magaificent 
statue of the Marine Venus, which was discovered a few 
weeks ago in some excavations made in the gardens of 
Julius Cesar, not far from the Portese Gate, has been 
purchased for the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburgh, 
for a sum of about 59,000 franca. 


Jesuit College. 

The Jesuits have just erected a magnificent chapel on 
the premises of their establishment in the Rue de Sevres, 
Paris. Its architecture belongs to the pointed style, and 
presents in all its parts those furms of ancient Christian 
art which modern French architects imitate with great 
perfection. 


French Army. 

It is stated that as soon as the troops have returned to 
France and resumed their previous quarters, a great 
number of temporary furloughs will be granted, which 
will afterwards be made definite for all those men who 
have twelve or eighteen months to serve. 


Crops in Upper Italy.. 

Advices from Verona state that the grapes are so much 
affected by disease in Lombardy and Venetia that scarce- 
ly any are expected to ripen. This loss, with the partial 
destruction of the corn crops in Upper Italy, leaves a 
poor prospect for the winter. 


Prince de Metternich. 

Prince Richard de Metternich will be the new represen- 
tative of Austria at the Court of the Tuileries. Prince 
Richard is a son of the deceased veteran Metternich, by 
his second wife, and is about thirty-five years old. 


Remains of Napoleon II. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times says it 
is generally believed that a deputation, with Prince Na- 
poleon at its head, would shortly arrive to take the re- 
mains of the Duke of Reichstadt to France. 


Scientific Convention. 

The British Scientific Convention will be held at Aber- 
deen on the 14th of September. Prince Albert will act 
as president, and it is hoped in Great Britain that Pro- 
fessor Agassiz will be present. 


Grattan’s Property. 

It is stated that the estates of Mr. Grattan, amounting 
to at least $64,000 a year, have been disposed of between 
his three daughters. 

Peace Prospects. 

The London Post says that great confidence must be 
excited throughout Europe, and a long avd ui: iater- 
rupted peace is to hoped for. 
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Teams ror ApveRtisinG.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their a as our large 
edition d 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
EVERYBODY READS IT. 


IT IS IMMENSELY POPULAR! 


MRS. PARTINGTON’S 
NEW BOOK, 


KNITTING WORK, 


Is now ready and for sale everywhere. The advance or- 
ders, amounting to over 


10,000 COPIES, 


and the great rush for the book, fully prove the immense 
popularity of Mrs. Partington, whose name is 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
Says 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
** Sam Slick has run his race. Mrs. Partington now is 
the American humorist; original, genial, laughable, and 
not uninstructive. We wish it to be understood that 
‘* Ix” is included in these remarks. No one should 
buy the book who thinks it sinful to laugh.” 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


has said that ‘‘ Humor must have feeling in it, wit needs 
none. Voltaire was a wit; but Mrs. Partington's conver- 
sation with the omnibus driver has more feeling and humor 
than ever he uttered.” 


KNITTING WORK, 
BY MRS. PARTINGTON, 


is not only a humorous book, but a happy combination 
of philosophy and mirth,'in which the most beautiful 
thoughts and sentiments are scat among Partingto- 
nian rhymes and conceit. 

1t is elegantly illustrated by 


AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 


whose own appreciation of humor has been well applied 
to Mrs. Partinoron and Ike. 

The present indications are, that the sale of the book 
will even surpass that of the old lady’s previous volume, 
of which over 


$80,000 COPIES 
were sold in a few months after its issue. 


In 1 vol. 12mo.......... Price, $1 25. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied ia five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


BURNETT'S KALLISTON. 


A® a Wash fer the Complexion, it has no 
equal; it is distinguished for its soothing and puri- 
fyiug effect, allayiog all tendencies to inflammation. It 
is also a powerful cleanser of the skin, removing tan, 
JSreckles. pimples, and all discolorations. These, with its 
refreshing and invigorating a, render it an indis- 
—— requisite for the toilet of every lady. Prepared 
only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 


(> For sale by Dealers generally; price fifty cents a 
bottle. augl3 38w 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal! fire. . 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


W. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE PLIGHT OF sTAIRs.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
tG Pho hs taken of every size and finished in 


Oil, Water, Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TOUBES—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Also, 
elegantly carved Weed Pipes. Mounting and re- 


Pairing at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


may28 tf 


A BOOK FOR ALL FARMERS. 


GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE, 


Comprising their Natural History, Comparative Nutritive 
Value, Methods of Uultivating, Cutting and Caring, 
and the Mavagement of Grass Lands in the 
United States and British Provinces. 

BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
Member of the Boston Society of Nat History, 
Author of a Treatise on Milch Cows and 

i ing, etc., etc., ete. 


One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. 
FOURTH EDITION—REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


One Volume. 12mo. 400 pages........Price, $1 25. 


For sale by Booksellers and Periodical Dealers through- 
out the country. 


The object which the author has had in view, in the 
preparation of this volume, bas been toembody the most 
recent, practical, and scientific information of the his- 

, culture, and nutritive value of the and the 
ns, upon tite abundant production of which all suc- 
cessful farming is based. 


From a multitude of notices, all expressing great satis- 
faction with the plain and practical manner with which 
the whole subject is treated, we select and condense the 
following 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

‘One of the most valuable essays ever printed.” — New 
York Tribune. 

“The most complete American popular treatise we 
ever read.”’— Ohio Cultivator. 

“The work is an eminently practical one, illustrated 
by more than one hundred engravings of the various 

, implements, etc., and should bein every farmer's 
lomestead, Hartford, Conn. 

“The author has treated the subject in the proper 
manner, making bis treatise perfectly comprehensible to 
the ordinary intellect, and at the same time so fall of ac- 
curate details, that it will be valuable to the scientific 
student as a work of reference.”—New York Times. 

* One of the most and valuable 
the subject of and forage plants ever pu 
New Forker. 

“ This is, we think, the best treatise of the kind we 
have ever seen on this important subject.” —Agriculturist, 
New York 

PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
N. B —Copies will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
the advertised price. A dollar bill and eight three cent 
postage stamps may be enclosed and sent by letter to the 
publishers, for a single copy. Or ten copies will be sent 
to any address in the United States, postage or freight 
paid, for ten dollars 
ALSO POR SALE AS ABOVE, 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

416 pages. 12mo. Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.25. 


BOSTON SATURDAY EVENING 


EXPRESS. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY G@. PARKER AND JOSEPH H. SAWYER. 


A FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
FIRST EDITION ISSUED ON 


SATURDAY MORNING 
For country subscribers, and the 
SECOND EDITION ON 


SUNDAY MORNING, 


Which is served at the Boston and suburban breakfast 
tables by carriers. The Second Edition contains the latest 
telegraphic and local news up to two o'clock on Sunday 
morning, and it is the intention of the riet to 
make it & COMPLETE AND UNSURPASSED 


SUNDAY MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


which shall fill the hiatus between the issues of the Sat- 
urday and Monday dailies. 

The Express has found great favor with press and pub- 
lic, in all directions, for its fearless, honest, independent 
course. On all matters of public interest it has an opin- 
ion which it never hesitates to make manifest, and it has 
never been known to ‘‘ crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 

In the dramatic, musical and literary departments of 
the Express. which are confessedly in able hands, criti- 
cisms have never been prepared with an eye to the ad- 
vertiring patronage, no humbug has been spared, and 
pretentious charlatans have always been exposed; and 
whether the Express makes friends or foes, its object 
will always be to epeak the TRUTH. 

The and tantly i i of 
Express renders it a desirable advertising medium. 

All communications should be addressed to 
SAWYER & PARKER, 
aug20 No.2 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 4w 
$50 WORTH OF PIANO FORTE MUSIC FOR $2. 

The Home Circle-a collection of Marches, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Con- 
tra Dances, etc. Arranged for the Piano Forte, and com- 


prising the most popular Dance Music of the day. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth $2 00. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, Frencu, anp Premium 
Caoco.ate, Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuste Hom@opatuic Drere- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa anp Crackep Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century fa 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES. 


PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
THIRTY THOUSAND IN USE. 


These Machines sew from two spools, as 
urchased from the store, requiring no re- 
winding of thread, and finishing each seam 
by their own operation, without recourse to 
the hand needle, as is required by other 
machines. On account of their simplicity, 
durability, ease of management, and adap- 
tation to all varieties of family sewing, 
they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjust- 
ment. 
THE NEW MACHINES INTRODUCED BY THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


are of elegant finish, and their operation 
is rapid and very quiet. The gase with 
which they can be managed is a distin- 
guishable feature, and the stitch is the 
strongest, handsomest, and most elastic of 
any made. 


Is there a husband, father, or brother in 
the United States, who will permit the 
drudgery of hand sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baxer Machine will do 
it better, more expeditiously, and cheaper 
than can possibly be done by hand? 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS. 


18 SUMMER STREET - - - - BOSTON. 
495 BROADWAY - - - - - NEW YORK. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA. 
181 BALTIMORE STREET - - BALTIMORE. 
58 W. FOURTH STREET - - 
118 MONTGOMERY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Neo. 35 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
D WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM, ¥. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorne 25 State St., Boston. 


wONE DOLLAR. 
‘WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


U7 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

™ Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 


are 

tured from Cocoa of the finest qvality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourish t for child invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York ; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudiey & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 8 Dorchester, Mass. 


lide THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 

sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS copy. Itis the 
best miscellaneous weekly journal in the country. En- 
TIRELY $2 per anoum 
M M. BALLOU, ee; Mass. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 


D for the unprecedented price of one dollar ! 
(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
(>> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 
(7 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 
(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
Any person enc one proprietor. 
as below, shail receive the ne for one year. . 
(>> Six copies of Ballou's Doilar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and ietor, 


Proprietor 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI. . 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 


We call the attention of the reader to the following let- 
ter from President Smith, of Wesleyan University :* 


Mipp.erown, Conn., Feb. 28, 1859. 

Sera W. Fowie & Co. :— Gentlemen,—I first made use 
of the Oxycenatep Bitters some seven or eight years 
since. Having suffered for twenty years from a form of 
Dyspspsia, which was attended with a nervous headache, 
on an average of not less than one day in a week, I was 
induced by the unpretending recommendation of Dr. 
Green “‘ to try one bottle, and if no benefit was received 
to discontinue the use.” 

The use of one bottle warranted a further trial, to the 
extent of some three or four, with a careful observance 
of the accompanying directions. The result was, an al- 
most entire relief from the usual dyspeptic symptoms 


and their depressing, painful consequences. believe 
these bitters produced an entire change in the habits of 
my system and upon the active energies of the digestive 


organs. I now deem myself as exempt from Dyepepela 
as most persons. These bitters have been of service 
to other members of my family. 
Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 
Prepared by 8. W. Fowiz & Co., Boston, and for sale 
every where. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


LAWSON'S NERVOUS CURATIVE. 

It is agreeable to call the attention of our readers toa 
meritorious article that we advertise. The agents have 
handed us the following from a person well known in the 
place where he lives, as well as in this city, a man of 
sterling integrity, who speaks for himself: 

LowgLn, Mass , March 17, 1859. 

Peter Lawson, Esq.—Dear Sir,—It gives me great 
pleasure at this time to assure you of the benefit which 
I have derived from the use of your Nervous CuRativs, 
Cure for Neuralgia and kindred diseases. For several 
weeks I suffeced very much from Neuralgia, both in my 
legs and arms. I was unable to walk, my left arm had 
become nearly parafyzed, and for many nights I had been 
deprived of refreshing sleep. Having made use of vari- 
ous applications without obtaining relief, I was advised 
to try your Nervous Curartivs, and I can now heartily 
testify to ite worth. 

On the first application I experienced relief from pain 
80 as to sleep quietly for several hours, and in four days 
from the time of my commencing to use the Nervous 
Curative, I was able to walk about the house, and to 
use my arms quite naturally. Since then my nerves 
have continued to grow stronger. I can now walk easily 
and without pain, and can use my arms almost as well 
asever. Hoping that many an afflicted one, by faith- 
fully using your Nervous Curative, may experience sim- 
ilar effects, and assuring you of my continual health, 

I remain, most respectfully, yours, 
SOLON W. STEVENS, 
Organist at Charles Street Church, Boston.” 

M. 8. BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 

General Agents. Price, $1 per bottle. 


WANTED, 


500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents, in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
address GEORGE C. BROWN & Co. 
june4 8m Hookset, N. i. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
fal, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3tf 


SALT RHEUM, 


7 is no disease of the skin so distressing and ob- 
stinate as the chronic forms of eczema, common! 

called Salt Rheum. Peraons of the highest social - 
tion have been cured of this in a surprisingly short time 
by the PERUVIAN SYRUP. Like all other cutaneous 
affections, Salt Rheum must yield to its powerful action 
on the absorbents and to its tonic and alterative qualities. 


NAMES CUT IN §8TENCIL PLATES, IN 
German Gert, Tadic, Roman « 


and the BEST INDELIBLE INK for marking clothing, 
ete., without sizing, at 


METCALF’S STENCIL ROOMS, 
No. 45 1-2 Salem St., Boston. 


(GO Business Plates, Steel Stamps and Brands made to 
order. Brass Alphabets, Indelible Ink, Type, Thin Brass 
and Stencil Stock, wholesale and retail. Plates for cloth- 
ing cut in a few minutes at any time. e4w4t june25 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At Ne. 33 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Bautou’s Pusiisaine Hovss. 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
application of Gantophile. oe by 


BROWN, 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


PARSONS GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy2 3m NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 
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‘THE NATIVIT Y”—By Rosens. 


[See page 157.] 
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